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TRENDS IN SPEECH EDUCATION IN THE 
LAST HALF CENTURY 


John ‘'T. Marshman 


HEN invited to share with you 
my experiences in and observa- 


tions of the past fifty years in the history 
of speech education, I asked myself, 


=~? 


“What is speech education?” This ques- 


tion posed a larger and more difficult 
question, “What is education?” I have 
no foolproof answer for either question. 
But we should have some conception of 
education as a whole before we consider 
speech education. After all, speech edu- 
cation should fit into the general con- 
cept of education, especially where ends 
are concerned. 


Professor Marshman’s essay was originally a 
lecture he delivered to a class in the history 
of speech education at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Professor Bert Emsley relayed the text 
of the lecture to The Speech Teacher, and 
Professor Marshman graciously conformed to 
all the Editor’s nagging suggestions for revision 
for the reading audience. 

Professor Marshman was graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University with an A.B. degree 
in 1905, receiving a diploma from the Ohio 
Wesleyan School of Oratory in the same year. 
In 1910 Ohio Wesleyan granted him a master’s 
degree, and in 1925 Heidelberg College awarded 
him an honorary Litt.D. 

Professor Marshman began his _ teaching 
career in 1905 at the Utah State Normal School, 
Southern Branch. In 1906 he founded the 
Speech Department at Heidelberg College. 
In subsequent years he taught at Ohio Wesleyan 
and Pennsylvania State College, returning to 
Ohio Wesleyan in 1920 as Head of the Speech 
Department, a post he held for eighteen years. 

\lthough he has not been in good health 
since retirement, Professor Marshman has not 
been idle. He has lectured (and, obviously 
written) and taught adult classes in the Chicago 
Speakers Forum and private classes in Racine 
and Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


In January, 1943, President Conant of 
Harvard appointed a committee to in- 
quire into “The Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society.” In May, 
1945, this committee reported. Here 
are four essential aims they suggested: 
“to think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, 
to discriminate among values.” 


Does speech education, as you and | 
know it, contribute to these ends? I be- 
lieve that it does. Speech education, as I 
see it, is that education which deals with 
articulate language and action-language 
to the end of developing persons with a 
broad participation in and a worthwhile 
contribution to community life: politi- 
cal, social, economic, and_ religious. 
Education, general or specific, is growth; 
it is a process by which appreciations, 
aims, and ideals develop and expand. 
As Dr. Boyd H. Bode, late Professor of 
Education at Ohio State University, 
says in his book Fundamentals of Educa- 


“se 


tion, education is a process of 


growth; it means a liberation of capac- 


ity.”* Aims set up in education (and 
they change from time to time) are 


1 General Education in a Free Society: Re- 
port of the Harvard Committee, with an 
Introduction by James Bryant Conant (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1945), Pp. 65. (Italics in the original.) 

2New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1921, p. 8. 
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guides and signposts to indicate the di- 
rection in which growth is to take place. 

Now we want to look at some of the 
trends in the field of speech education 
during the last fifty years. First of all, 
let us look at the set-up in speech edu- 
cation fifty years ago as compared with 
today. Of course, we are dealing with 
speech education on the college level. 
Fifty years ago much of our speech edu- 
cation was carried on in special schools: 
schools of oratory, schools of speech, 
schools of expression and “Schools of 
the Spoken Word,” as some were called. 
You may say that schools of oratory were 
not on a college level, but some of them 
were. Many of the fine teachers of 
speech in our colleges later on were 
products of these schools, such men as 
Delbert Lean (recently retired from 
the College of Wooster), a great teacher: 
C. Edmund Neil, late of Boston Univer- 
sity, who wrote Sources of Power of 
Effectiveness in Public Speaking,’ and 
many others. Some of these schools of 
oratory required a bachelor’s degree of 
their students before they could gradu- 
ate from the school. Some of the schools 
gave a Bachelor of Oratory degree upon 
graduation. My school, Ohio Wesleyan 
School of Oratory, did not. It gave only 
a diploma, but one could not secure the 
diploma without a bachelor’s degree 
from some accredited college. 


Northwestern School of Speech was 
then a school of high merit, as it is to- 
day. It was founded by Robert McLean 
Cumnock, a great teacher who himself 
had been trained by individual teachers 
and in special schools. Walter Dill Scott, 
a professor of psychology, later Presi- 
dent of Northwestern, dedicated his 
book, The Psychology of Public Speak- 
ing,* in these words: “To Professor 


3 Philadelphia: Hinds, Hayden, & Eldredge, 
Inc., 1920. 
4 Philadelphia: Pearson Brothers, 1907. 


Robert McLean Cumnock, who awak. 
ened in me an abiding interest in Public 
Speaking, and to Professor George A, 
Coe, who inspired in me a love for 
Psychology.” 

\lso let it be noted, that fifty years 
ago speech education which was not 
carried on in special schools was con. 
ducted as an adjunct to the English De. 
partment, much of the time by teachers 
who had little or no training in speech. 
The only college that I know of in 
which English was an adjunct to speech 
is Colgate. Here the department was 
headed by a teacher of speech, and the 
department was designated as the De- 
partment of Speech and: English. Pro- 
fessor Elmer Smith was the teacher who 


headed this department. He took a live 


ly part in our national speech conven- 
tions and contributed much to our dis 
cussions in the conventions. 

But for the most part I think that ] 
may say truthfully that English depart- 
ments, together with most of their teach- 
ers, were antagonistic to any inroads by 
speech teachers or their subjects. There 
were some exceptions: for instance, be- 
fore 1895, Adams Sherman Hill was 
designated as Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory at Harvard. His book, Rhet- 
oric, was a standard textbook in Eng- 
lish departments all over the county. 
His students have paid great tribute to 
him as a teacher, not only of rhetoric, 
but also of oratory. George Pierce 
Baker, one of his students, wrote one of 
the first books on argumentation in 
1895, later revised in igos under the 
title, The Principles of Argumentation.’ 
It is interesting to know that this same 
George Pierce Baker shifted his main 
interest to dramatics and became nation 
ally known as a teacher in this field; who 
has not heard of the ‘47 Workshop” at 
Harvard? At Princeton, George Lansing 


5 Boston: Ginn & Company. 
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Ravmond was an outstanding leader and 
teacher of oratory, and is often referred 
to today as an authority and as a great 
teacher. He wrote the book, The Ora- 
tors Manual. Many later writers on 
the subject of speech have referred to 
this book as a source of inspiration and 
At Hamilton Cotlege a 
high standard of speech-making was set 
up’ by a remarkably gifted man in the 
person of Professor Mandeville, who in- 
stituted in the study of oratory and pub- 


information. 


lic speaking a system which has been 
known ever since, with some modifica- 
’ Later 
Dr. Anson J. Upson, in the same school, 
lifted to still greater height the standard 
of public awakened 
great, inextinguishable enthusiasm for 
it. In this system, the upper-class stu- 
dents who were proficient in speech 
were detailed to train students of lesser 


tion, as the “Mandeville system.’ 


speaking, and 


rank. Many fine speakers came out of 
this school. 

Professor G. W. Latham at Brown 
University; W. T. Foster at Bowdoin 
College; R. L. Lyman of Harvard Uni- 
versity, as well as men from Yale Uni- 
versity and Williams College contributed 
much to the speech program in these 
William Trufant Foster, 
then at Bowdoin, to whom Baker pays 
tribute, wrote 


early days. 


a little later one of our 
best books on argumentation and de- 
bate. He became President of Reed Col- 
lege, and was a real force in the field of 
speech, both as practitioner and as 
writer. Rollo L. Lyman, a professor of 
English at Harvard, where Baker wrote 
his book on Principles of Argumenta- 
lion, and whom Baker praises highly, 
went from Harvard to the University of 
Wisconsin, and while there, in collabor- 
ation with Henry Evarts Gordon, Pro- 
fessor of Speech at Iowa, wrote one of 
the best of our books on oral interpre- 


®Chicago: J. C. Buckbee & Co., n.d. 


tation, Vocal Expression in Speech.* 
This was one of the first expositions of 
vocal expression on a scientific basis. It 
drew upon what was then known about 
psychology and physics. Although pub- 
lished in 1911, it is a book still worth 
reading and study. It should also be 
noted that Hiram Corson, Professor of 
English Literature at Cornell, stimulated 
great interest in the best literature 
through his reading aloud to his classes; 
even after his retirement as an active 
teacher, he would repair at an appointed 
day, hour, and place to read aloud to 
crowds of students who voluntarily came 
to hear him. He wrote an illuminating 
little book, The Voice and Spiritual 
Education,’ which is still worth reading, 
especially to those interested in oral in- 
terpretation. He died in 1911. 

While it would seem that early speech 
education was pretty well confined to 
special schools and departments of Eng- 
lish in eastern universities, it was mov- 
ing toward the Middle West, and de- 
partments of speech began to take shape 
in some of our powerful state universi- 
ties of the Middle West, e.g., the Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. 
Ohio State did not immediately follow 
this movement, but because of the vision 
and constancy of such teachers as Victor 
A. Ketcham, Earl W. Wiley, Bert Ems- 
ley, and Hayes Yeager, now head of the 
department, and earlier a teacher in the 
department, the Ohio State Department 
of Speech is now making a fine contri- 
bution to the cause of speech education, 
and has taken a prominent place among 
the departments of speech in the coun- 
try. Of course, I am bound to think that 
the speech work that was being done by 
the departments of and schools of speech 
in the private institutions, such as Ohio 


7 Boston: Ginn & Company, 1911. 
8 New York: Macmillan and Company, 1896. 








bo 


Wesleyan under Robert I. Fulton, Mus- 
kingum under Charles W. Layton, Ohio 
University at Athens William 
Miami under Gates, 
Wooster under Delbert Lean, Pittsburgh 
under Frank Lane, Chicago under Solo- 
mon H. Clark, and Western Reserve 
under Howard Woodward had its influ- 


under 


Cooper, Loren 


ence on this development of speech edu- 
cation at Ohio State. Let us look for 
a moment where the emphasis was in 
the speech education of these earlier 
days as it came out of the special schools 
and departments of English. 

In a discussion of education of any 
kind, it is customary to consider two 
kinds of values: the one we call “intrin- 
sic’ and the other we call “instrumen- 
tal.” In those early days I feel that the 
emphasis was largely on the instrumen- 
tal value of speech education. In other 
words, these special schools in speech 
stressed the vocational utility of speech 
education. Their appeal to men and 
women was that speech, public address, 
was a practical subject, training them 
for specific vocations, such as law, min- 
istry, politics, lecturing, and acting; also, 
in those days there was great interest in 
lyceum work. Practically every commun- 
ity had its lyceum course on which ap- 
peared readers who were paid substan- 
tial fees for an evening’s entertainment. 
Such names as Julia Marlowe (who after- 
ward married E. H. Sothern, the great 
Shakespearian actor), Katherine McCoy, 
Leland Powers, Hannibal Williams, 
Charles Emerson, Solomon H. Clark, 
Phidelah W. Rice, Adrian Newens, and 
many others were headliners in these 
lyceum courses, and this field of en- 
deavor was very attractive to many 
young hopefuls. From persons interested 
in some vocation these special schools re- 
cruited their ranks. 


Now I do not mean to say that the 
seeking of vocational ends in education 
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should be altogether condemned, but jf 
we make it the chief goal, we are no 
serving the highest in education. Unles 
field of education 
touches the sources of appreciation and 


instruction in any 


captures the imagination, its value is at 
least doubtful. In other words, in any 
educational process the intrinsic values 
or goals should take precedence over 
the instrumental utility values or goals, 
John Dewey in his book, Experience 
and Education,® says experience is the 
“goal and means of education.” In ¢. 
sence he says further that the goal of 
education is the cultivation of apprecia- 
tions. The purpose of speech education 
is not merely to gain a body of organized 
knowledge on the subject, nor to prepare 
for a specific vocation, but rather to 
gain an insight into what the subject 
matter has meant in racial experience, 
so that it may appeal to the imagination 
ideals that 
pulsate with the quickened life of the 
individual. I feel that the early speech 
education of my day focussed too much 


and become the source of 


on the vocational, utilitarian values ol 
speech education. We have made con 
siderable progress in correcting this em- 
phasis, and this is all to the good. 
There is another trend probably close: 
ly allied to this last one to which I must 
call your attention, but which may not 
be all to the good. I would designate 
this trend as a change from the ait 
approach in speech education of fifty 
years ago to the science-approach of to 
day, from the studio to the laboratory. 
Today speech science is in the saddle 
and riding high. Of course, science and 
scientific than two 
thousand years old, but applied science 
and technology are the most characteris 
tic features of modern education and 
have carried over into the field of speech. 
Outside of the anatomy and _ physiology 


attitudes are more 


9 New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938: 
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of the human voice and some phonetics, 
which we called ‘“‘orthoépy,” fifty years 
ago we had little else on the scientific 
side of speech education. Now, I am 
aware of the fact that science is one of 
the great achievementments of our age, 
and I would be the last one to say that 
it hasn't contributed greatly to speech 
education; but at the same time I think 
that it has its limitations in speech edu- 
cation and that by overemphasizing it 
we are losing something from speech 
education as an art. In speech education 
there are realms where science does not 
contribute much; it has little to offer 
in understanding the humanities; it 
contributes little to the imagination; in 
fact, too close application to it may be 
a hindrance; it can help the oral inter- 
preter very little either as an interpret- 
er or as a personality. Robert Bridges 
expressed something of science’s ‘limita- 
tions in the following words: 

Many shy at such doctrin: Science, they wil 
say, knoweth nought of this beauty. But what 
kenneth she of color or sound? Nothing: tho’ 
science measure true every wave-length of 
ether or air that reacheth sense, there the hunt 
checketh, and her keen hounds are at fault; 
for when the waves hav pass’d the gates of ear 
and eye all scent is lost: suddenly escaped the 
visibles are changed to invisible; the fine- 
measured motions to immeasurable emotion; 
the cypher’d fractions to a living joy that man 


feeleth to shrive his soul. How should science 
find beauty? . . .1° 


There are worlds which do not belong 
to science, and speech education deals 
with some of these worlds. 

Even as far back as Plato, we hear 
Socrates say, in answer to a question by 
Phaedo: “When I was young I had a 
passionate desire for the wisdom which 
is called Natural Science. . . . I was so 
completly blinded by these studies that 
I forgot what I had formerly seemed to 


10The Testament of Beauty (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1944), Bk. Il, ll. 764-774, p. 
114. Reprinted by permission. 


myself and to others to know quite well. 
I unlearnt even what I used to think I 
understood; among other things the 
cause of man’s growth.’ 

I heard a prominent preacher tell the 
story of how a group of natives of Africa 
were carrying the scientific instruments 
of a scientific exploring party to the 
coast where the party with their findings 
and instruments were to embark for 
home. The scientific party had a limit- 
ed time in which to reach their destina- 
tion. So they were trying to hurry the 
natives along, but to no avail. The na- 
tives in the midst of the urgency to 
make the coast in time, sat down to rest. 
When the spokesman of the scientific 
party asked for an explanation, the na- 
tives answered, “We are waiting for our 
souls to catch up.” In our urgency to be 
scientific we may lose something of the 
human touch. There is such a thing as 
the problem of science without hu- 
manity. 


Perhaps the development of science in 
our speech education is the most charac- 
teristic and in some ways the most im- 
portant feature of our progress in speech 
education, yet how incompletely it 
covers the whole program, how much 
remains outside the sway and range of 
science; about many of our problems, 
it has nothing to say; it cannot furnish 
all the constituents which the mind and 
spirit require in order to make a full- 
orbed personality. 


There is another trend in speech edu- 
cation which should be mentioned in 
passing. There is an overcrowding of 
our speech curricula today which did 
not exist fifty years ago. Of course we 
can understand this change. Our enroll- 
ments are much greater; then, too, with 
the invention of radio and television 


11 F. J. Church (trans.), Plato’s Phaedo: The 
Trial and Death of Socrates (London: Macmil- 
lan and Company, 1880), pp. 156-157. 
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many new subjects have come into our 
departments today. With expansion in 
the field we 


have overcrowded our 


curricula and = classes. Consequently, 
there is less personal attention given to 
the individual student today than there 
was in my day. There is such a thing as 
creating an intellectual slum by over- 
crowding the curriculum, as overcrowd- 
ing in housing creates a slum district. 
Maybe Bernard Shaw was right when 
he said, ‘““Though everybody nowadays 
seems to know the XYZ of everything, 
nobody knows the ABC of anything.” 


At first glance there seem to be two 
trends here that are contradictory; the 
one, the overcrowding of the curricu- 
lum; the other, the tendency to speciali- 
zation without a general background in 
speech education. As to the first, over- 
crowding, we are faced with more fission 
and less fusion in speech education than 
we were fifty years ago. In respect to the 
second, high specialization, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of laying a 
broad foundation on which to build our 
specializations. If you read the speeches 
of college presidents and deans today 
you will find that they come out un- 
equivocally for a broad education and 
against a narrow education. They are 
for general education and against a 
highly specialized education. They are 
against vocationalism per se and for an 
education that is adequate for every- 
body. “Specializing in a vocation makes 
for inflexibility in a world of fluid pos- 
sibilities.” I realize that there is a place 
for specialization, but sometimes one be- 
gins it before he is ready for it. I real- 
ize, too, that certain so-called “broad” 
courses in speech education have been 
unsuccessful because they attempt to 
cover the ground instead of attempting 
to uncover it, but we can go to the other 
extreme, and I think that we have done 
so; I do not think that we ought to 


spend all our time uncovering ground 
at one spot, and cover no other ground, 
Some kind of balance is necessary. “Spe- 
cialization does not provide an insight 
into general relationships.” We should 
probably teach less text and more con. 
text. We are reminded here of the story 
of the old Greek professor who, when 
he came to die, said that he had special. 
ized in the dative and ablative cases. 
His only regret as he left this life to 
join Ulysses and the other heroes in the 
other world was that he hadn't concen- 
trated on the dative. 


I feel that specialization is well and 
good, provided we know our specializa- 
tion in relationship to our subject as a 
whole. I have always been taught in 
speech, as well as in other subjects, that 
a fundamental law of knowledge is that 
we never really know anything except 
as we know it in its relationships. If 
this law is true, how can we know our 
specialization except as we know it in 
its relationships to other fields of speech? 

But after all is said and done, we are 
led directly to the familiar conclusion 
that the most important element in 
speech education or in any other type of 
education is the teacher. 
a_ well-rounded 


It is true that 
education re- 
quires a variety of subject matter. It is 
likewise true that selection of subject 


speech 


matter and reflection on method are not 
only useful, but also indispensable. But 
the teacher must breathe life into the 
subject matter; for after all, the essen- 
tial method of all education is the shar- 
ing of life, not only the teacher’s own 
life, but also the life that is hidden in 
the printed page; it is the teacher's task 
to create and foster the spirit of open- 
minded inquiry; the attitude of sympa 
thetic, yet critical, interest in all matters 
of human concern. When this principle 
is apparently lost sight of, and reliance 
is placed instead on mechanism, one 1s 
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tempted to agree with the spirit of Mr. 
Dooley’s remark to the effect that when 
vou are sick it does not matter much 
whether you call a physician or a Chris- 
tian Science practitioner, so long as you 
have a good nurse. 

And so, in closing this rather frag- 
mentary presentation, let me call your 
attention to some great teachers in the 
past fifty years. I shall begin with the 
name of my own great teacher, Robert 
I. Fulton, Dean of the Ohio Wesleyan 
School of Oratory from about 1890 to 
i916, the time of his death; Thomas C. 
Trueblood, founder and head of De- 
partment of Speech at the University of 
Michigan, co-author with Fulton of a 
number of textbooks; Edwin P. True- 
blood of Earlham (Thomas C.’s brother, 
to whom Fulton and Trueblood allude 
as being of great assistance in the prep- 
aration of their textbooks); Solomon H. 
Clark, of the University of Chicago, the 
teacher of Maud May Babcock, who 
founded and for years was head of the 
Department of Speech at the University 
of Utah; Robert Cumnock, founder and 
Dean of the School of Speech at North- 
western, teacher of Ralph Dennis and of 
many others who played important roles 
in speech education; Paul M. Pearson at 
Swarthmore, something of a lone wolf, 
but a great force for many years in 
speech education, as well as an effective 
platform orator, later governor of the 
Virgin Islands under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; Frank Lane, who founded the 
speech department at University of 
Pittsburgh and was very active in our 
national association during his time, 
contributing much to speech education; 
John Dolman at the University of Penn- 
Sylvania, author of The Art of Play Pro- 
duction? a book widely used for at 
least twenty-five years; John Silvernail of 
Rochester-Colgate Theological School, 


12New York: Harper and Brothers, 1928. 


2 


a very profound scholar and a keen man 
who contributed much in our national 
conventions and a great teacher; George 
Lansing Raymond, who among other 
books wrote The Orator’s Manual;® 
Wilbur Jones Kay, at the University of 
West Virginia, and at one time presi- 
dent of our national association; B. C. 
VanWye, at the University of Cincin- 
nati, also at one time president of our 
national association; Harry F. Coving- 
ton at Princeton who wrote a fine de- 
bate book, Fundamentals of Debate," 
Alfred Ayres, who had his own school 
in Philadelphia (his textbook was wide- 
ly used); Harry Gough, at DePauw, a 
great teacher, and very popular among 
speech teachers and students; Adrian 
Newans, at Drake, a fine teacher as well 
as a very popular reader on the lyceum 
platform; Edward Amherst Ott, who 
succeeded Newans at Drake, who wrote 
two rather superficial books, How to 
Gesture® and How to Use the Voice in 
Reading and Speaking.** However, he 
was a very successful platform speaker, 
particularly from the standpoint of de- 
livery. He had a magnificent voice and 
knew how to use it. 

In closing this incomplete roll call of 
the great speech teachers of the last half 
century, it is fitting to call special atten- 
tion to what Margaret Prendergast Mc- 
Lean of New York University, a fine 
teacher herself, says about two of her 
great teachers, one an artist, the other 
a scientist: 

My first deep debt of gratitude is to the two 
greatest teachers I have known, who were also 
the most lovable of men: 

First, to the late Leland Powers of the Le- 
land Powers School, Boston—one of the finest, 


most skillful, and most inspiring dramatic 
artists of all time—who gave me the basic and 


13 Chicago: S$. C. Griggs and Company, 1897. 

14 New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. 

15 Des Moines: School of Oratory, Drake Uni- 
versity, 1892. 

16 Des Moines: The Drake School of Oratory, 
18938. 
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fundamental principles underlying the art of 
the oral interpretation of literature, and who 
taught me how to apply those principles to 
given selections. 
Second, to the late 
lumbia 


William 
University—whose 


Tilly of Co- 
scholarly influence 
in the field of speech education has left its 
impress throughout the world, and whose wide 
vision kept his work on the most exalted plane, 
while it remained intensely practical—who gave 
me an insight into the science of speech and 


tion. These teachers were all trajj 
blazers in speech education. 

These were men and women of vision, 
insight, and constancy. They were fine 
critics because they had perspective in 
the whole field of speech as then known, 
Not were burrowing 
scholars; there was no intellectual pro. 
vincialism about them. 


many of them 


They could see 


1 


its application to the art of pronunciation both 


both the forest and the trees; to them | jead 
in daily life z i > ar > professionz ; : 
in daily . e and in the art of the professional the branches were a part of the tree. ‘ale 
speaker.17 ae ‘ . : eel 
They made a rich and vital contribu. ca 
It has been my privilege to hear both _ tion to our speech-teaching heritage. We wa 
of these men in our national organiza- can lose them by our own deaths, but best 


not by theirs. All honor to them for and 


17 Oral Interpretation of Forms of Literature what they were and for what they have 


New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., = 
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As far as my own experience goes, the greatest obstacle in the way of ard 

good national education is the want of competent and well trained a 
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of the master, who prevents his absolutely cutting throats. on 
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merely to ascertain how much he knows, not of men—not of minds—not 7 
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But all experience tells us that the amount of acquirements is by no means lig 

a test of the qualifications for a teacher. A graduate from college who has ing 

never taught a school thinks, when he begins, that all he has got to do or 

is put into the heads of children part of what is in his own; and he toils 
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CHARLES LAUGHTON'S 
INTERPRETATIVE READING 


E. James Lennon and William W. Hamilton 


HE popular success of Charles 
T Laughton as an_ interpretative 
reader has not been paralleled in recent 
years on the reading platform in Ameri- 
ca. In an age in which the audience of 
most professional readers has been at 
best limited and in which the striking 
and spectacular presentations of motion 
picture and television have made the 
supreme bid for popular attention, 
Laughton’s achievement has a singular 
significance. His success-is not merely 
that of the celebrated motion picture 
star appearing in person, but that of an 
accomplished reader whose cuttings are 
drawn from the works of George Bern- 
ard Shaw, Charles Dickens, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, Thomas Wolfe, and the 
Bible. 

Crisscrossing the continent year after 
year, he has appeared before large audi- 
ences in theatres, municipal audito- 
riums, and on college campuses. During 
his two hours on the platform he de- 
lights his hearers with a program of read- 
ings that mingles the aesthetic enjoy- 
ment of literature with his own buffoon- 
ery and humor. 

Prominent among the factors responsi- 
ble for Laughton’s popular success as a 
teader are his affable and dominant per- 
sonality, his effective selection and ar- 
rangement of material, and his flexible 
and lucid delivery which does not call 
attention to itself. Laughton believes 
that the interpretative reader cannot 


E. James Lennon (Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1952) is 
Instructor in Speech at Wisconsin State Col- 
ege, Eau Claire. William W. Hamilton (M.Ed., 
Penn State, 1936) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech at the Pennsylvania State University. 


lead audiences to appreciate good litera- 
ture as long as he avoids everything but 
the best. His own method is first to 
present material that is simple, brief, 
and easy to enjoy before leading his au- 
dience to an appreciation of the more 
complex. Although he is a master of 
reading technique, he belongs to the 
group of artists who insist that “form is 
born of the spirit.” The goal of the 
reader, he explains, is sincere expression 
which is achieved simply by thinking 
and feeling the selection, and without 
giving attention to the careful develop- 
ment of technique. 

His huge frame overloaded with an 
armful of books, Laughton appears on 
the platform without introduction. Dur- 
ing the enthusiastic ovation that wel- 
comes him he piles the well-worn vol- 
umes on his makeshift lectern, a chest- 
high stand consisting of a stool on top 
of a small table. Chatting informally, he 
assures his audience that he has no 
intention of boring them with serious 
literature. To demonstrate, he reads a 
series of comic ditties amid laughter and 
applause. 

Turning to “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” he presents amusing contrasts be- 
tween the original and James Thurber’s 
revision. Not until he has securely won 
his audience with this approach does he 
begin to read weightier material or long- 
er cuttings. 

Early in the program he heightens au- 
dience interest by presenting literary ma- 
terial as a commentary on contemporary 
political affairs and threats of war. In 
his impersonation of the Devil in Shaw’s 
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Don Juan in Hell there are implicit ob- 
servations on the atomic weapons race, 
as Satan gloats over man’s inclination to 
love death above all else and to use his 
superior talents in the invention of de- 
structive instruments. In his cuttings 
from Dickens there is mordant ridicule 
of political corruption, red tape, and 
bureaucracy. In introduc- 
tions Laughton describes Dickens’ inter- 


one’ of his 
national influence in expediting educa- 
tional and social reforms. He contrasts 
the passages responsible for such in- 
fluence with the larger part of Dickens’ 
novels, many of which he condemns as 
“long, dreary, ‘dreepy.’”’ 

Much of Laughton’s literary material 
is narrative, involving sharply defined 
characters. He tends to avoid literature 
that depends upon involved symbolism 
or abstraction. His longest cuttings, one 
of them lasting: forty-five minutes, are 
drawn from Dickens. 

\ wide variety of mood, pace, and 
rhythm characterizes his program. From 
Thomas Wolfe’s Of Time and the River 
he presents eerie impressions of a train 
rumbling across the moon-drenched 
American landscape, from Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen the inspiring simplicity 
and charm of “The Nightingale,” from 
the Bible the lively spectacle of Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego, and from 


Lincoln the “Gettysburg Address.” 
Laughton’s vocal delivery is flexible, 
responsive, and easy. It has the ring and 
the genuineness of good, lively conversa- 
tion with its subtleties of inflection and 
rate. Frequently he avoids the slightest 
pause or lowering of pitch that would 
signify the close of a sentence; instead 
there is sustension of pitch and increase 
of rate while the attention of the hearer 
moves swiftly to the new sentence, ar- 
rested by the idea but unaware of the 
period. He creates tone color by sustain- 


SPEECH 


PEACHER 


ing vowel sounds and by the crispness of 
his attack upon initial and final conso. 
nants. He makes frequent and effective 
use of rhythm in establishing mood, no. 
tably in his reading.of the Biblical ac. 
count of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed. 
nego. During much of his two hours op 
the platform (interrupted only by a 
leans on 
the lectern, but his physical alertness 


ten-minute intermission) he 
is constant. His facial expressions and 
head movements are in continuous 
harmony with the shifting impressions 
and vitality of his voice. 

Most of the time he is reading, Laugh- 
ton looks directly at his hearers and sel- 
dom uses the technique of location or 
angles of vision to differentiate between 
characters. He creates his scenes in the 
imagination of the audience rather than 
in what is visible on the stage. 


Although he has memorized most of 
his material, he keeps the book open be. 
fore him and glances at it or turns a 
page occasionally, but so infrequent 
that his audience soon realizes that he is 
not actually reading from the printed 
page. This is one of the few instances in 
which his audience becomes aware of a 
reading technique. 

In discussing the principles of reading 
Laughton emphasizes the necessity for 
the reader to possess the will-to-commun- 
icate and to experience the selection 
deeply and sincerely. To student readers 
he advises that if they want to learn to 
read aloud well they must grasp the 
thought and meaning and feel the emo- 
tion of the material, and they must learn 
to seek the response in their listeners 
eyes as they read. “That's a question of 
practice,” he adds. “Lots of practice.” 
In summing up the art of reading aloud 
he says, ‘““The whole thing is bound up 
in wanting to communicate something 
you like to others and have them like 
it too.” 
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THE CLASSROOM COMMUNICATION TEST IN A 
VOICE AND ARTICULATION COURSE 


J. C. Kelly 


AN’S speech, like his misconduct 

in society, is frequently judged 
by a jury of his peers. This method of 
speech evaluation has never been com- 
pletely satisfactory. Each judge has his 
own standard by which he considers 
speech good, and the agreement among 
judges on either good voice or good 
articulation is less than the speech scien- 
tist would hope for. For centuries speech 
has been judged on an artistic basis; 
the artistry is usually the degree to 
which speech conforms to a pattern the 
teacher of speech has learned. The lack 
of uniformity of judgment has resulted 
in no little confusion in assigning value 
to the spoken product. In research there 
is difficulty 
“normal” 


in distinguishing between 


and “inferior” speech in 


studies of voice factors in good speech 


production. In the classroom there is 


the problem of the amount of dialectal 
misarticulation that may be tolerated, 
or the allowance of vocal difficulties or 
sound substitutions that are called nor- 
mal merely because so many persons 
possess these faults. This discussion will 


In his X-Test Professor Kelly metaphorically 
presents a plowshare he has beaten from a 
‘word. This test for use in the civilian class- 
room continues military research Professor Kelly 
conducted during the latest war to test in- 
telligibility under combat conditions and in 
such machines of war as tanks and planes. The 
test likewise represents the application to the 
teaching of normal speakers the skill Professor 
Kelly has gained in helping hard of hearing and 
deafened children improve their speech. Several 
of his colleagues and graduate students co- 
operated in the classroom testing described. 
Currently an Associate Professor of § h 
at the University of Illinois, Professor Kelly 
cared his Ph.D. at Purdue University in 1948, 
having previously received his M.A. from North- 
western University and his bachelor’s degree 
from Indiana State Teachers College. 


consider the classroom communication 
test first as a device to measure the 
goodness of speech without personal 
bias on the part of a judge, and second 
as a device to train speakers and listen- 
ers in a voice and articulation class. 


Communication is a word with many 
professional meanings. Basically, voice 
the transference of 
information from one person to another 
through any medium employing spoken 
language. It is my opinion that com- 
munication by voice may be considered 
at two levels, a primary and a secondary 
level. The secondary level assumes that 
a word spoken will be heard as the word 
intended. From this assumption the 
study of communication by voice may 
be directed to rhetoric or listener com- 
prehension skills or both. But in order 
that the more elaborate secondary com- 
munication may exist, there is a pri- 
mary communication on which it must 
be based. This is the sending and re- 
ceiving of the series of speech sounds 
that permit word recognition. The in- 
telligibility of speech in communication 
by voice depends upon the articulatory 
skill of the sender and the listening abil- 
ity of the receiver which will allow accu- 
rate recognition of the words intended. 
If the intended spoken message is “I dis- 
like the taste,” a key word is taste. Poor 
articulation may cause the listener to 
hear paste, haste, hate, pace, tape, or 
other words instead of the intended one. 
If the vowel is misarticulated, other lis- 
tening errors like test or task might re- 
sult. It is possible that no word be heard. 


communication is 
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Hudgens and Numbers? have indicated 


high vowel and 
consonant articulation and speech intel- 
ligibility. With one group of speech de- 


fective children? a correlation of .78 


correlations between 


was found between teacher judgment of 
speech and communication test scores. 

It should be possible, then, to meas- 
ure the goodness of speech in terms of 
the percentage of words transmitted to 
a listener by a speaker. This measure 
would define good speech as that which 
communicates the intended words, rath- 
er than that which conforms to some 
judged standard. Such a measure would 
permit an objective approach to speech 
evaluation and would provide a_ basis 
for classifying speakers as well as for 
demonstrating improvement in speech. 
It would eliminate bias and variation 
of speech judgments. If it were possible 
to use such a measure with confidence, a 
school survey of speech and hearing difh- 
culties be managed without a 
large staff of experts or the tedium of 
conducting thousands of speech inter- 
views. The classroom teacher could give 


could 


and score the examination without any 
special skill in speech and hearing evalu- 
ation. 


THE CLASSROOM COMMUNICATION ‘TEST 

It is not necessary to review the his- 
tory of the intelligibility test as a de- 
vice for measuring voice communica- 
tion, for this information has been made 
available through many published arti- 
cles. It is sufficient to say that syllable, 
word, and sentence tests have been used 
in the laboratory for many years with 
The present ap- 
proach to voice communication testing 


satisfactory results. 


1C. V. Hudgins and F. C. Numbers, “An 
Investigation of the Intelligibility of the Speech 
of the Deaf,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
XXV_ (1942). 

2J. C. Kelly, “A Summer Residential Pro- 
gram in Hearing Education,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, YXX, 1 (1954). 


is the application of these procedures 
to the classroom, eliminating electronic 
and other laboratory equipment. In the 
situation reported there were no micro. 
phones, amplifiers, nor headphones. No 
masking noise was introduced to simu- 
late a classroom condition. The rooms 
were not sound-treated in the laboratory 
sense. Instead of simulating a classroom 
condition, the situation described is a 
classroom condition. 


Four hundred and ninety-seven stu- 
dents enrolled in twenty-eight classes in 
fundamentals of speech at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois were subjects in this 
voice communication testing program. 
The tests were administered, usually by 
the regular instructor, in the regular 
classrooms and during the regular class 
hour. Although many classrooms were 
used, the seating and procedure in each 
was essentially the same. A chair was 
placed in front of the room, facing away 
from the designated listener row, which 
was 15 feet behind the chair. The num- 
ber of listeners varied from 7 to 11, de: 
pending upon the classroom used. If 
the classroom was such that two rows 
of ten persons each could be used, one 
section was the listener group and the 
In the talker 
row each person in turn read one word 


other the talker group. 


list while seated in the talker chair, and 
those in the listener row wrote the words 
that they heard. When all of the speak- 
ers in the speaker row had spoken, the 
rows changed position and the speakers 
became listeners for the other group. 
If three rows were used, they were 10 
tated so that only one was the listener 
row and a second was the speaker row, 
the third being idle. Within an hour 
each person in the class would have 
spoken and been heard by at least seven 
listeners. From this operation a_ talker 


score and a listener score could be ob- 
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COMMUNICATION TESTS IN VOICE AND ARTICULATION 9} 
sdures | tained for each of the 20 persons in same thing, yet one listener heard 89% 
tronic | the class. of the words correctly, while Listener 
in the The scores for talking and listening #4 heard only 54% of them correctly. 
micro. | were computed from the number of A subsequent audiometric test indicated 
's. No | words spoken by the speaker and correct- that Listeners #4 and #6 both had high 
simu- | ly heard by the listeners. Figure 1 indi- frequency hearing loss. On the other 
rooms cates how the score is estimated from hand, Listener #8 had normal hearing 
ratory entries in a scoring sheet. Each number _ at all frequencies checked. It is probable 
sroom in the small square is the number of that either dull sound discrimination 
l is a words heard incorrectly by a listener. or inattention would account for the 
The number of words presented is 24. low score for Listener #8. 
_ oo In computing the talker score for . The procedure for reading the mes- 
ses in Speaker #1, the total number of incor- sage and recording the response was the 
niver- rect words heard by ten listeners is 80. same from class to class, regardless of 
. this The total number of possible correct re- the message content used. Each speaker 
gram, sponses is 240, or 24 for each of ten lis- was asked to give his name and speaker 
ly by teners. The percentage of correct words number. Each test line of four words 
-gular sent, then, is 67%—or 240-80 divided by or three alphabet letters was preceded 
. dam 240. The range of talker skill is indi- by the carrier phrase, “Number One 
were cated by the difference between Speaker is . . .”” The four words were read in a 
each #4, whose score was 91%, compared to connected speech style without obvious 
r wa Speaker #7, whose score was 52%. pauses between words. No line was re- 
away Actually Speaker #4 was an exception- peated by the speaker. No instructions 
wiki ally good speaker, while Speaker #7 were given to the reader concerning 
aun spoke with a foreign dialect. The listen- loudness or duration in speech; he was 
1, de- ing scores were computed in the same allowed to select his own manner of 
d. If way. Each listener heard exactly the utterance. A second test line was never 
TOWS FIGURE 1.—SCORING A SECTION OF A CLASSROOM COMMUNICATION TEST 
1, one leila on e)/ mo | oOo] >| @ a} ° 2 | 
4 the #/aele |e /el ele lel el) ol zl, 
} he - - ~ he ee ee” oy eS t wa =. a 
talker |#| 2/8 E/T ESET ELE) E) Eg 
he -SESE-BESE OS HE SF OF Be ee Fe 
me Speaker #1 38 ol 6 13 8 10 7 9 8 6 80 67 
peak- Speaker #2 = o pee 2 6 3 4 34 86 
1, the Speaker #3 5 6 6 - 7 11 5 11 , a) 70 
-akers Speaker #4 o 8 o 8 2 4 1 8 1 o 22 91 
roup. Speaker #5 2 4 5 oe i a a ee ee 
re To- Speaker #6 l 5 4 14 5 9 9 5 4 3 59 15 
stener Speaker #7 a Re ae “13 48 15 12 5 12 116 52 
' TOW, Speaker #8 o 1 ete lp a "4 7 6 5 o 2 37 85 
hour | Speaker #9 ‘Wi ae ee ae ea a 
have Speaker #10 2 ‘?_ 9 13 ” 10 6 13 5 8 76 68 
— Total errors 27, 47,568, BO 
: Percentage 
ye ob- correct 89 80 977 5475 60 72 68 8 77 
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read until the written 


down all tour words; this condition was 


listeners had 
checked by the instructor, who gave the 
cue for the next line only when all the 
responses were written down. All mes- 
sage material was handled as a write- 
down type of test to permit a wider 


variety of listener responses. 


Three different tests of voice com- 
munication were given to allow a com- 
parison of the communication values 
for each. The first was the Alphabet 
Syllable Test, which has been described.* 
Waco 


Laboratory 24- 


The second was the well-known 
Voice Communication 
word test, described in Speech Mono- 
graphs in 1946. The third was a test, 
listed in the appendix to this article, 
Waco Test, 


were 


similar to the 
that the 
difficult 

four words rather than three. The latter 


exe ept 


words somewhat more 


and the test lines presented 


test is referred to as the X-Test. 


of these tests when used in a laboratory 
situation. . 

In order to find some measure of the 
validity of the classroom communica. 
tion test, one class was given all three 
of the tests. Table II indicates the cor. 
between the 


relations tests: when 9) 


members of one class took all three. As 


PABLE II 


ALPHABET, WaAco VCL, AND X-Test Given 
rO A SINGLE CLAss. N-21. 








Test VS. Test r 
Waco VCL vs. X-Test 75 
Waco VCL vs. Alphabet ‘Test 76 
X-Test vs. Alphabet Test 8o 
Talker vs. Listene1 53 








further evidence of validity, the talker 


scores in seven of the twenty-eight 


classes tested were compared to subjec 
tive ratings of speech made by the in. 
structors in those classes. The range of 


correlations between objective _ scores 


and subjective evaluation was from .43 


TABLE I 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RELIABILITY OF 
[THREE COMMUNICATION TESTS. 














rest Range- Means Mean Range S.D. Median S.D. Median Reliability 
»* % 

Alphabet g0.87-96.00 94.07 31- 3.00 2.03 79 

Waco VCL 73.56-80.64 80.14 .23-12.73 6.48 74 

X-Test 62.15-80.64 68.73 7.02-11.94 9.28 74 

Table I presents the data concerning to .73. The median correlation was .5}. 


these three communication tests given 


to 497 students in 28 classes. It is evi- 
dent from Table I that there are three 
levels of difficulty. The Alphabet Syl- 
lable Test, with a mean of 94%, is 
The 
X-Test, with a mean of 69%, is more 
difficult the Waco Test 
mean of 80°. The reliability of each of 


much easier than the other two. 


than with a 
the tests is rather high and compares 
favorably with the reported reliability 


3 J. C. Kelly, Clinician’s Handbook for Audi- 
tory Training. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Company, 1953. 


From this preliminary investigation 
it would appear that the classroom com- 
munication test may be sufficiently re 
liable and valid to serve as a screening 
and placement test of speech and hear 
ing abilities. 


‘THE COMMUNICATION TEST AS A 

‘CLASSROOM EXERCISE IN VOICE AND 
ARTICULATION IMPROVEMENT 

The 

room exercise for speech and listening 


communication test as a class 


improvement has been in use at the 
University of Illinois for several yeats. 
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A program of speech efficiency training 
employing the communication test in a 
similar manner has been in use at Mich- 
igan State College and has recently been 
reported by John Auston.* Much of the 
material used in the training program 
that will be discussed can be found in 


a published handbook for 


auditory 
training. 

Such drill in the voice and articula- 
tion course at the University of Illinois 


‘is used one day per week to supplement 


the course and to provide suitable prac- 
tice. This course meets three periods 
per week for two semester hours’ credit. 
Two of the three periods are practice 
periods. The first is an hour with wire 
recorders during which the student re- 
cords and listens to his own voice. In the 
other practice period the communica- 
tion test provides talking and listening 
practice each week on the assigned les- 
son. The latter is group work, rather 
than individual work. 

The use of 24-word messages for com- 
munication practice seems to have con- 
siderable merit. Appropriate practice 
materials for a course in voice and artic- 
ulation improvement are difficult to se- 
lect. It is common procedure to have 
the student read connected speech in 
either prose or verse. In such reading of 
meaningful material the interpretation 
may detract from the real purpose of 
the exercise, to produce accurate sounds 
in the words. The course in voice and 
articulation will then duplicate work 
done in courses in oral interpretation 
and public speaking. 
content through 
content in 


Duplication of 
similar or identical 
weakens the 
course in articulation, for the student 
may believe that a necessary improve- 
ment in skill 


two courses 


this may be obtained 


‘John T. Auston, “Improving Evervday 
Speaking and Listening Efficiency,” The Journal 
of Communication, IV, 2 (1954). 
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through the other courses. The com- 
munication drill avoids this problem; 
it is well suited to the particular task 
of improving speech skill separate from 
interpretation. Key words containing 
critical sounds are presented in a line 
of four words preceded by a carrier 
phrase. ‘These seven words may be read 
like a sentence, yet there is no mean- 
ing, and no interpretation is possible. 
Emphasis is placed on control of the 
sound in a structure and the 
discrimination skill that makes 
this control possible. Since context is not 
a clue to the reception of the correct 
word, each word must be heard separate- 
ly; one word is not identified because of 
another word or words associated with 
it. Because key words are used and 


word 
sound 


form words, such as articles, preposi- 
tions, and others bearing little informa- 
tion, are omitted, much discrimination 
practice may be accomplished with a 
small speech sample. 


The exercise procedure in class allows 
each person in a class of twenty students 
to be checked as a talker and as a listen- 
er within the time of 25 minutes. A stu- 
dent section leader has charge of each of 
the two sub-sections in the class and 
corrects the papers and submits talker 
and listener scores for his group. Each 
sub-section numbers ten members, and 
the two sections are seated as far apart 
in the classroom as possible. Each per- 
son speaks in turn and is heard by the 
other nine members of the panel. The 
two speakers do not speak at the same 
time; the speaker in one panel reads a 
test line, then the speaker in the other 
panel reads a line. For the duration of 
the class period no student is idle at any 
moment, being either a speaker or a 
listener all of the time the exercise is in 
progress. 

The textbook used in this particular 
course is Grant Fairbank’s Voice and 
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Drillbook. The exercises 
follow the plan of this book for the 
most part. The first communication test 
stresses the differences between the 
sounds [i], [r], and [e]. Each word 
selected for the test line has two other 
words that may be heard when the 
wrong vowel is used. For instance, a 
test line in this exercise is, ‘““Number 
one is seek ill stale knit.” The first line 


Articulation 


of the second list is, ““Number one is 
sick eel still neat.” 

The of communication 
drills is more difficult and the test words 
call for discriminations between [e], 
fe], and [r]. 
more common in local dialect. 
ple test line in the second drill is, 
“Number one is well bale lair spread.” 


second set 


These substitutions are 
A sam- 


The corresponding line in the second 
list is ““Number one is wail bell layer 
sprayed.” 

The third exercise emphasizes the dis- 
crimination between [z], [e], and [r]. 
Substitutions for these sounds are fre- 
quent, so this is a reasonably difficult 
drill for some speakers. For comparison 
of the word types two entire lists are 
given below: 


List #1 
1. Numberoneis ranch sell slander send 
2. Numbertwois wreck drag etch spell 
3. Number three is latter peck slap band 
4. Number fouris rabble blessed sad _ batter 
5. Number five is flash net Dad gem 
6. Numbersixis shall beg  pan_ set 


List #2 
1. Number one is wrench sill slender sand 
2. Number two is rack dreg itch spill 
3. Number three is letter pack slip bend 
4. Number fouris rebel blast said better 
5. Number five is flesh gnat did jam 
6. Number sixis shell bag pen sat 


The first three exercises stress the dis- 
crimination among the front vowels in 
speech. The fourth exercise stresses 
the discrimination among back vowels 
and mid vowels. For this exercise the 


word golf is compared with gulf, calm 
with come, and buck with book. A fol. 
lowing exercise stresses the auditory dif. 
ferences between diphthongs. In_ this 
exercise the talker and listener must dis. 
criminate between tower-tar, tarred. 
tired, and fire-far. Another exercise jg 
concerned with [r], and a test line is, 
“Number one is sure hard burr burn.” 
This line may be compared with, “Num. 
ber one is shirr heard bare barn.” 

Consonant drills follow. Two princi- 
pal discriminations are included in the 
message sets: (1) discrimination between 
voiced and breathed sounds, e.g., shovel 
and shuffle, and (2) the discrimination 
between acoustically similar sounds such 
as the initial sounds in toast and post. 

These communication drills are not 
used to substitute for a portion of the 
course; they supplement the discrimina- 
tion drill basic to correct speaking. In 
the recording practice sessions, connect: 
ed speech is used, and drill employing 
phonetic symbols is also used. In addi- 
tion to providing the discrimination 
practice each week, there is an added 
advantage to the drills: each person in 
the class receives a talking and a listen- 
ing score each week. He is able to no- 
tice the effect of poor speech when it is 
reflected in a low communication score. 
If he consistently ranks lowest in his 
panel, he must accept the fact that some 
thing is wrong in either speaking or lis 
tening. The extent to which he is cap 
able of effecting a remedy is also re 
flected in his score by comparison with 
others on the panel. 

Table III demonstrates the effect of 
training upon communication scores 
over a period of a semester. Eight classes 
in an undergraduate course in voice 
and articulation were given voice com- 
munication tests before and after the 
course work. The first three classes were 
tested with the Waco VCL Test and the 
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TABLE Ill 


Waco VCL Anp X-TeEsr Scores Usep TO EVALUATE TALKER 
GAIN IN EIGHT VOICE AND ARTICULATION CLASSES. 











Class Test N Initial S.D. Final S.D. D —— 
Class #1 Waco VCL 17 84.88% 7.86 92.59% 3-71 71% 365° 
Class #2 Waco VCL 14 87.64% 5-71 93-14% 3.43 5.50% 3.10° 
Class #3 Waco VCL 20 84.71% 6.36 93-19% 4:79 8.48% 4.90* 
Class #4 X-Test 22 69.48% 9-37 82.36% 8.29 12.88% 4.83* 
Class #5 X-Test 20 72.89% 10.25, 84.85% 9.00 12.05% 3-95" 
Class #6 X-Test 20 58.75% 12.63 83.26% 11.26 24.51% 6.48° 
Class #7 X-Test 21 80.52% 5-74 91.10% 4-13 10.58% 6.87° 
Class #8 X-Test 16 69.44% 9-57 89.13% 4-76 19.69% 7-37° 








*Significant at the 1% level of confidence. 


last five with the X-Test. In all eight 
situations the gain in voice communica- 
tion performance was significant. 


Little has been said in this discussion 
about the listening scores, although the 
hearing discrimination measurement is 
interesting. One instance should be 
mentioned. All of the persons in these 
eight classes were within normal hear- 
ing range by audiometric check; none 
had sufficient hearing loss to be consid- 
ered hard-of-hearing. Some slight losses 
were observed, however. Of the 51 sub- 
jects who took the initial Waco VCL 
Test, a division was made between those 
with audiograms showing no loss at any 
frequency greater than 5 db and those 
having a loss of 5 or more db at one or 
more frequencies. The mean listening 
scores of those having no loss (greater 
that 5 db) was 88.57% with an S.D. of 
2.46. Those having slight loss had a 


mean listening score of 75.12% with an 
S.D. of 7.18. Slight losses among such 
classes of normal college students ap- 
pear to be associated with listening 
scores reduced 13° on the average. For 
such persons listening discrimination 
training is very useful. 


CONCLUSIONS 

A preliminary investigation of the 
classroom voice communication test used 
as a device to measure speech and hear- 
ing efficiency and as a device to promote 
sound discrimination skill underlying 
improved speech is presented. Such a 
test may be both reliable and valid as a 
screening device for testing masses of 
students and practical in evaluating 
speech and listening gains in the class- 
room. As a device for sound discrimina- 
tion training in the classroom, it ap- 
pears to have considerable value for the 
teacher of speech. 


APPENDIX 
Tue X-TEst Lists 

List 1 List 3 
1. shovel pear tongue anchor 1. wig flash neck mint 
2. gauge peril rival cheer 2. rack surface gem rain 
3. stag whisker shoes latter 3. pig stack vender crab 
4. Singe ether glue muscle 4. Sag trite grime grim 
5. buzz chump pose fence 5. taste time save duck 
6. worth ice slide leave 6. stable scene raise cease 

List 2 List 4 
1. hard cable cane angle 1. live come zeal crop 
2. chief back game steed 2. rise lamp truce claim 
3. stun wheat lunch wake g. green drill ridge line 
4. town trunk veal proof 4. Tunner spill ample fleece 
5: degree cash bunch peach 5. loose bug drag skin 
6. phone lift laws seat 6. sink herd meet stir 
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List 5 
breathe craft groom skill 
coat plaque chair spring 
vowel fault star symbol 
fast smug surge spare 
face vale preach faint 
van snack post cone 


List 6 


pride grew fat dues 
bank bigger blank coal 
thing grind backing few 
five pounce bulb zoo 
pill noon pays true 
name punch stark neat 


List 
mitt chuck plate dumb 
knob black fame shin 
rage blend fad _ tore 
view drab hiss prize 
sank loot vast dent 
crunch tack razor rank 


List 8 


news sun brief game 

spy cause etch plane 

graze nice bird plume 

brim case gave smear 
brought bored trench smoke 
jade sprint scant bin 


List 9 


parrot bale chop hair 
joke last cape prance 
mice rate glass pride 
clean gaze push plug 
crack blaze crew grudge 
beak pan blunder slash 


List 10 


girl ridden flute groove 
motto came triple drink 
wick patch tug grace 
might loose crow dug 
shack tangle waif bug 
dare tooth sag meal 


List 11 


toast set tempo trench 
coach star belt tackle 
gap stale dusk hawk 
luck jungle good sleep 
card owl pluck ring 
gum haste droop nail 
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List 12 


1. perch planter drip bump 


2. slide tip bark screen 
g. vile path nice spear 


j. crumble skate surf seed 


5. cool grime prim petty 
6. flat crease have wafei 
List 13 
1. shuffle bear ton = ange 
2. cage barrel rifle jeer 


g. stack whisper choose ladder 
,. cinch either clue’ muzzle 


5. bus jump post sense 


6. worse eves slight leaf 


List 14 


1. heart gable gain ankle 


2. chief bag came _ steep 
g. stung weed lunge wait 
4. down truck feel prove 


5. decree gash punch beach 


6. foam list loss seed 


List 15 


1. wick flesh nick minute 


2. rag pick gym range 


3. service stag fender grab 


{- Sack tripe crime grin 
5. paste dime safe dug 
6. worse eyes slight leaf 


List 16 


1. lift gum seal drop 
2. rice land truth blame 
3. greed trill rich lime 


j. rudder still amble fleas 


lose buck brag = skim 
6. zinc hurt mean sput 


List 17 


‘ 


1. breeze graft broom = spill 
2. goat black share string 
3. fowl vault spar simple 
{. cream snug search scare 


5. vase fail breach paint 
6. fan smack pose comb 


List 18 


1. bride crew phase deuce 


bag bicker plank goal 


g. think grime packing view 
j. fife bounce bulk sue 
5. bill moon pace drew 


6. tame bunch start beat 
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List 19 


_ knit chug place done 


mob blank vein chin 


_ raise bled fan door 
. few grab his price 

_ sack loose fast tent 

5, crutch tag racer rank 


List 20 


. noose sum grief came 

. sky gauze edge blame 

. grace knife burn bloom 

. prim cape cave sneer 

5. broad poured drench spoke 
j. shade splint scamp_ pin 


List 21 


, parent pale job care 

. choke lest gape trance 
. nice raid class bride 

. gleam gave bush pluck 
5. crag place grew crunch 
. peak ban plunder flash 


iv—)] 
as 


List 22 


1. girl written fluke groom 


2. model game cripple brink 
3. wink batch tuck great 

4. night lose grow dunk 

5. shank dangle wave dug 


6. pear toot sack keel 


List 23 


1. coast said temple drench 
poach scar pelt tangle 
cap scale tusk hog 
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4. guard towel plug rig 
5- lug juggle could sleet 
6. gun waste troop mail 


List 24 


1. purge platter trip pump 
slight dip park scream 
file pass mice steer 
grumble state serve speed 
pool crime brim penny 
6. canvas brace half waiver 


St ww OF WD 


EXCURSUS 


... An ordinarily clever and sensible seaman will be able to make his way 
ashore at most ports; yet he has only to speak a sentence of any language 
to be known for an illiterate person: so also the accent, or turn of expres- 
sion of a single sentence, will at once mark a scholar. And this is so strongly 
felt, so conclusively admittted, by educated persons, that a false accent or 
a mistaken syllable is enough, in the parliament of any civilized nation, to 
assign to a man a certain degree of inferior standing for ever.—John 
Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies, Lecture I, “Sesame. Of Kings’ Treasuries.” 








THE DEBATERS’ BILL OF RIGHTS 
Dorothy Ojala and Fred Shinnick 


MODERATOR 


VERY time there’s a debate, the 
E, coaches and judges collaborate in 
telling the students just what they did 
wrong. But the student never gets a 
chance to put his side in. Following is 
the Debaters’ Bill of Rights, as read to 
a hypothetical coach by an equally hy- 
pothetical team. If any of you see a 
strange resemblance to yourselves, don’t 
be surprised. The students who wrote 
this have probably debated either your 
team or under your judgment, and re- 
member you—vividly. We transfer you 
now to a ‘fifty-three Ford travelling 
north on Telegraph Road, trailing be- 
hind it a faint blue cloud of profanity. 
Podunk High has lost again... 


FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 


I swear, there’re fifty-seven different 
varieties of judging for these decision- 
handers. 


SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 


I wish they’d make up their minds on 
which of the five basic points they’re 
going to use. 


On 23 September, 1954, Birmingham High 
School, Birmingham, Michigan, was the scene 
of a Coach-Judge Clinic under the sponsor- 
ship of Mr. Charles Thumsen, Director of 
Forensics. Among those attending the Clinic 
was Professor Rupert L. Cortright, Chairman 
of the Department of Speech at Wayne Univer- 
sity. He so enjoyed “The Debaters’ Bill of 
Rights” that he persuaded Mr. Thumsen to 
submit Dorothy Ojala and Fred Shinnick’s skit 
to The Speech Teacher. 


Publication of “The Debaters’ Bill of Rights” 
will undoubtedly inspire many a_ forensics 
squad to write its own skit. Others will per- 
haps use this one, adapting it to local condi- 
tions—in which case, of course, they will want 
to make appropriate acknowledgment of their 
indebtedness to the authors. 


FIRST NEGATIVE 

I'd be satisfied if they'd only decide 
whether what you say is more impor 
tant, or how you say it. 


SECOND NEGATIVE 
That’s only two ways. What're the 
other fifty-five? 


SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
Sit back and listen. They’re coming. 
To start at the beginning... 


FIRST NEGATIVE 
A logical place. 


SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
. there’s the judge that decides the 
winner before the debate’s even started. 


FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 
Either he’s an econ expert who knows 
that free trade’s the only way (and noth- 
ing anyone says can stop him from 
proving it in the decision), or, just for 
good, clean fun he tries to juggle the re- 
sults to get a four-way tie for first. 


SECOND NEGATIVE 
At the other end’s the guy who uses 
a silver dollar instead of a pen and pad. 


FIRST NEGATIVE 
Doesn’t he know that the value of the 
dollar’s way down? 


FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 
And the character who uses two or 
more standards in the same debate... 


SECOND NEGATIVE 
... has nothing on the type who has 
a pet authority: first team to quote 
Beard wins. Of course, it doesn’t have 
to be an authority—sides and teams can 
be favorites, too. 
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FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 

Speaking of authorities, what about 
the one last round? “If J haven’t heard 
of this authority, he can’t be any good.” 
Pedigrees to the winds! 


SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
Hunh! Last year we had one that 
didn’t believe in any authorities at all. 
To him a filebox was just a hunk of 
tin. 
SECOND NEGATIVE 
The one that gives me a pain is the 
guy who says, “You lose. Points 1, 3, 
and 5 to the affirmative, so they get the 
decision. Where’s my _ check?,” and 
leaves. 
FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 
I don’t mind so much a judge’s let- 
ting the opposition get away with a fluff 
if 1 miss it, but I’d like the credit for 
catching them now and then. 


FIRST NEGATIVE 

One I'd never miss is the one who 
supplies the other side with refutation 
from earlier debates. If he does it for 
the other side, it’s fatal. When he does 
it for vou, vou feel about half an inch 
high. 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 

I can stand him, but I could kill the 
kind that thinks every debate’s the 
same; so he’s heard it all by the end of 
the first speech—and snoozes through 
the rest. 





FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 

The judge who thinks that just be- 
cause the last affirmative case was good, 
this one must be, too, should be con- 
signed to a large hole in the ground. 


SECOND NEGATIVE 


Other lovely souls along those lines 
are the one that feels that the negative 
has to answer every argument he’s ever 
heard and the one who says that the 
afirmative picks his ground, so he 


doesn’t have to answer any argument 
that isn’t refutation of an affirmative 
arument—no matter how good your 
hole in the affirmative case is. 


COACH 
Thank heaven you aren’t gunning for 
us underpaid coaches this season. 


SECOND NEGATIVE 
If you’d kept still you might have 
escaped our fire. 


FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 
There’re some coaches who think so 
much of their literary talents that they 
have to write all the cases for their 
team, so the team never has a chance to 
think for itself. 


SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 

He’s no worse than the coach who has 
a pet argument that has to be used in 
the case somewhere, even if it doesn’t 
fit. 

SECOND NEGATIVE 

Talking of judges who don’t give 
credit for catching boo-boos, what d’ 
you think of the coaches who let you 
use unethical methods to start with? 
After all, we start green; we don’t know 
debate ethics. What are coaches for, 
anyway? 

FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 

Don’t forget the poor host coach. I 
don’t mind using a music stand if there 
isn’t any lectern, but I can’t see any ex- 
cuse for the up-turned waste-basket. 
And the timers! I won’t even consider 
those who use fifty-second minutes. The 
ones who kill me are the ones who don’t 
use half- and quarter-minute cards. And 
then there’s the coach who thinks in 
terms of football, and signals his team 
what to do in a tight spot. 


SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 

Don’t forget the coach who thinks a 
debate’s the place to catch up on gossip 
with the other coach. 
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SECOND NEGATIVE 


I won't. I can't, since some debaters 
do the same thing. 


SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 
Why do they sometimes insist on hav- 
ing an audience that doesn’t want to be 
there? 
SECOND NEGATIVE 


Audiences remind me of the time I 
saw a mouse run across the floor. . 


FIRST AFFIRMATIVE 
You wanted a hippopotamus? 
FIRST NEGATIVE 
Something I forgot to mention about 
judges—why do they every now and 
then send out some jerk who knows 
nothing about debate technique? 


SECOND NEGATIVE 

I'd like to know the opinion of both 
judges and coaches on narrow cases. 
There are some beauts we could use— 
but we just don’t dare. 


FIRST NEGATIVE 

Debaters aren’t exactly perfect, either 
—take the guy who never uses a short 
word if he’s found one with about five 
more syllables—and at the other end, 
the one that doesn’t know a tackle-box 
from a file—which he never uses, any- 
way. 

SECOND AFFIRMATIVE 

The way some of them dress is a riot. 
Why didn’t someone tell them this isn’t 
a barbecue? 


COACH 
Those idiots have only themselves to 
blame. They don’t use the fundamen- 
tals we try to pound into them. Now 
that you've expressed about every com- 
plaint a debater could have, use your 


fundamentals: summarize! 


FIRST NEGATIVE 
An inspired comment. 


SECOND NEGATIVE 
With apologies to Lincoln, a Debaters 
Bill of Rights: 

One score and eighteen years ago, our 
fathers brought forth in this state a new 
Forensics Association, conceived in des- 
peration and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion if students are going to talk their 
fool heads off, anway, they might as well 
do it intelligently. We are met in a 
great Conference to see whether this 
year’s proposition, or any proposition 
under the beliefs of 
coaches and judges, can be long en- 


debated present 
dured. We, the representatives of those 
who do the debating, have come to ded- 
icate a Debaters’ Bill of Rights for those 
who, through no fault of their own, lost. 
We hope that this petition will give 
judges and coaches a better understand- 
ing of the position of the debaters for 
whom the League was created. We re- 
quest that our coaches give us before 
we begin to debate a better understand: 
ing of the ethics of debate in order that 
the effort we put into debate to make us 
better, more honest citizens may not be 
wasted. We request to be given ade 
quate facilities when debating at schools 
other than our own, promising to do 
everything in our power to do likewise 
when we are hosts. We further request 
that, we be allowed to develop our 
own cases, free from interference from 
coaches unless requested, in order that 
we may learn to think for ourselves. 
From the judges we request a decision 
free from personal prejudice of all 
kinds, based on the debate at hand and 
adequately explained in order that we 
may learn from our mistakes and that 
the purpose of the Association, to de- 
velop better citizens, may be fulfilled. 
We further request from the judges 4 
uniform system of judging, based on the 
criteria printed on every decision card 
in order that debaters may- not be ut 
fairly penalized away from home. 
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STATE PROGRAMS IN SPEECH AND 
HEARING THERAPY 


PART I: LEGISLATION 
Ruth Beckey Irwin 


OR the past fifteen years special 

education in the public schools for 
children with speech and hearing prob- 
lems has developed rapidly. Undoubted- 
ly, much credit for this development 
should be given to the far-sighted mem- 
bers of the various state legislatures. 

Before 1940, Anderson? reports, only 
nine states had laws permitting recogni- 
tion of the speech-handicapped child. 
The nine states include Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Indiana, California, 
Maryland, ‘Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Delaware. Wisconsin was the first state 
to enact special legislation (1913) for 
the speech-handicapped child. 

During the seven-year interval from 
iggo to 1946 these thirteen additional 
states made some provision for speech 
and hearing services: Oregon, Florida, 
Michigan, Maine, Washington, Illinois, 
Georgia, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


Mrs. Irwin is one of the most faithful con- 
tributors to The Speech Teacher. In this essay 
(to be followed by “Part II: Certification” and 
“Part Ill: Administration and Organization’’) 
she brings up to date (subject to the limitations 
she expounds) the information she supplied in 
an article of the same name appearing in 
Volume II, No. 2. 

Currently Associate Professor of Speech at 
The Ohio State University, Mrs. Irwin is past 
(1945-1949) State Supervisor of Speech and 
Hearing Therapy in the Ohio Department of 
Education. A review of her textbook, Speech 
rag Hearing Therapy, which Prentice-Hall, 
nc. published in 1954, will soon appear in 
“Book Reviews.” -" 

Mrs. Irwin took her bachelor’s degree at Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, her master’s at the 
State University of Iowa. In 1940 the University 
of Southern California awarded her the Ph.D. 

1 Jeanette Anderson. “The State of Speech 
Correction,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXIII (February, 1947), 69-71. 


Texas, New Jersey, and Mississippi. In 
1946, Fesler states, “Thirty-nine per 
cent of the states . . . were taking care 
of their children by specific inclusion of 
the speech defective in the laws regard- 
ing handicapped children or by liberal 
interpretation of such laws.”* 

Sixteen states joined the parade of 
states recognizing speech and hearing 
problems during the 1947-1953 interval. 
The following states enacted legislation 
before 1952: Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Kentucky, Arkansas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, New York, North Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, and Alabama. In 1953, six state 
legislatures made some provision for 
permitting services to the speech- and 
hearing-handicapped children: North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, Nevada, and Colorado. At this 
time (1953) thirty-eight states have laws 
which permit services to the speech- or 
hearing-handicapped child. Twenty-nine 
states, representing a seventy per cent 
increase, have enacted special legislation 
since 1940, when only nine states had 
provisions for speech or hearing. 

Purpose of Survey of Legislation. The 
possibility of constantly changing laws 
and the enactment of new laws make 


"an accurate, up-to-date report of present- 


day legislation an almost impossible task. 
However, there is some virtue in an ex- 
amination and comparison of the laws 


2 Frances Welborn Fesler, “National Survey 
of State Legislative Provisions for the Speech 
Defective Child in the Public Schools.” The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXII (October, 
1046), 349-350. 
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of the various states since the profession 
is relatively new and many of the states 
still do not have laws for the speech- or 
hearing-handicapped child. An exami- 
nation of the best existing laws may 
serve as a pattern for individuals who 
try to improve existing or write new 
legislation. Furthermore, prospective 
therapists may be able to use a directory 
of state laws as a guide to the selection 
of states in which to work. However, be- 
fore making a final decision, the thera- 
pist needs to find out the interpretation 
of the law in any state. 

Method of Collecting Data. Letters 
were sent to the state directors of special 
education or to the state supervisors of 
speech and hearing therapy requesting 
information concerning the legislation 
pertinent to speech and hearing therapy. 
Inquiries about audiometric testing re- 
quirements were not included in this 
investigation. 

Significant excerpts were selected from 
these laws, and, in many instances, the 
relationships of the selections to speech 
and hearing services were verified by 
state personnel. 

Interpretations of Laws. According to 
Martens, “Legislation, regulations, and 
practice are three very different concepts. 
‘Yet they are easily confused. What has 
been provided by legislative enactment 
in one state may be a regulatory provi- 
sion in another State; and in a third 
State it may have grown up as a practice 
without either legislative or regulatory 
authority. In other words, States differ 
in the extent to which they have com- 
mitted to legislation or even to writing 
by regulation the many elements of pro- 
cedure governing an educational pro- 
gram.’ 

A special education law may permit 


3 Elise H. Martens, ‘State Legislation for 
Education of Exceptional Children,” (Bulletin 
No. 2, Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, 1949), Pp. 1. 


services to speech- or hearing-handi- 
capped children without being followed 
in practice. The law may specify compul- 
sory testing or education, but conditions 
may make it impossible to enforce the 
law. Qualified teachers or funds may not 
be available to operate the special pro- 
gram. Occasionally, state laws are enact 
ed without accompanying legislation to 
provide appropriations for the adminis- 
tration of the program. 

“Legal terminology is frequently am- 
biguous; its interpretation is flexible; 
inclusive terms are sometimes used which 
can cover a multitude of special services 
not listed by name; . . .”* For example, 
in Ohio, the law reads, “. . . extend serv- 
ices to all types of handicapped chil- 
dren.” ‘The State Division of Special 
Education has interpreted ‘‘all types of 
handicapped children” to include the 
speech handicapped and those children 
with minor hearing losses between 20 
to 40 decibels in the better ear. In Illi- 
nois, “physically handicapped” children 
may include those with functional speech 
New York limits 
“physically handicapped” to apply only 


disorders, whereas 
to those children who have organic 
speech deviations. 

Types of Legislation. In general, legis- 
lation may have mandatory or permissive 
provisions. “The present trend,” accord- 
ing to Eckelmann, “‘is a permissive legis- 
lation coupled with substantial financial 
assistance from the state.”® 

In this article, the laws have been ex- 
amined from the standpoints of (1) those 
which mention “hearing,” 
“‘lipreading”; 
(2) those in which “physically handi- 
capped,” “ 
al” are interpreted to include speech 


“speech,” 
“speech correction,” or 


handicapped,” or “exception: 
4 Martens, op. cit., p. 36. 


5 Dorathy A. Eckelmann, “A Handbook of 
Public School Speech Correction,” (doctoral 


dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1952), P» 


57- 
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and/or hearing deficiencies; (3) those 
which offer some tangible assistance, and 
(4) those which make some specifications 
for certification standards. 


An examination of the selections from 
the state laws used in this article indi- 
cates that “speech,” “hearing,” “‘lipread- 
ing,” or “speech correction” are specifi- 
cally mentioned in the legislation of 
eighteen states (Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin). In many in- 
stances, the terms “speech” and “hear- 
ing” are used as part of the definition 
of the inclusive term of “physically 
handicapped.” 

In New York, “physically handicap- 
ped” refers only to the organic speech 
problems; whereas, the laws of four 
states (Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and Ohio) use the term “physically 
handicapped” to refer to both functional 
and organic problems. In six states (Ala- 
bama, Iowa, Maryland, Missouri, Ore- 
gon, and Vermont) the word “handi- 
capped” includes both speech and hear- 
ing problems. In the Dakotas, “‘excep- 
tional” covers the permissive legislation 
for the treatment of speech problems. 

Reimbursement Plans. Comparisons 
among the various states regarding ap- 
propriations are difficult, since the budg- 
et for speech and hearing services is 
often included in the total appropria- 
tions made for all areas of special educa- 
tion. Moreover, the total appropriations 
mean little unless the amount of subsidy, 
the number of therapists, and the num- 
ber of children receiving therapy are 
known. Some directors of special edu- 
cation indicated at the end of a fiscal 
period, the total amount expended on 
speech and hearing services. For in- 
stance, Nebraska, which reimburses $3,- 


ooo per teacher unit, paid out $54,888.95, 
for speech therapy in 1951-52. The 
median excess cost for each pupil was 
$44.11. Wisconsin paid $190,0007 each 
year during 1953-1955 for speech ther- 
apy, with $23 as the average amount 
spent in education of each speech-handi- 
capped child. 

In twenty-three states, the laws specify 
tangible assistance in the form of finan- 
cial aid with reimbursement plans’ as 
follows: (1) “excess cost” basis, (2) 
specific amount given, and (3) propor- 
tion of total cost paid. 

In California, Delaware, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Texas, and Arkansas, financial aid is 
given on the basis of “excess cost.”” In 
these states, the full salary of the ther- 
apist, and occasionally travel and equip- 
ment expenses, is usually provided. 

Specific amounts of financial help are 
indicated by the states of lowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, and Virginia. Nebraska 
provides $3,000 for each teacher unit; 
Ohio and Virginia allow $1,000 for a 
teacher unit; and Missouri limits funds 
to $20 per pupil for any specific year. 

A proportion of the total cost is pro- 
vided by Colorado (eighty per cent of 
salary), Connecticut (two-thirds of total 
expenses), and Wisconsin (pro-rated). 


Supervisory Plan. State legislation 
may be classified according to plans of 
supervision. In thirteen states (Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Wis- 
consin, and Texas), state supervisors of 
speech and/or hearing therapy are ap- 
pointed to supervise therapists, to work 


6 Nebraska Special Education Program 
(Third Annual Report, 1951-1952), Pp. 23. 

7 Letter dated 18 July, 1953 to the author 
from Mrs. Gretchen M. Phair of the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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with classroom teachers, or to develop 
new programs. In other states, a mem- 
ber of the Division of Special Education 
may supervise the work in speech and 
hearing. According to Martens, “Thirty- 
four states, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territory of Hawaii now have with- 
in their education departments person- 
nel designated as acting in a supervisory 
or consultative capacity for the educa- 


tion of exceptional children.”* 


State laws do not usually specify de- 
tails of certification requirements. The 
State Department of Education is often 
indicated as the agency to formulate 
and execute the minimum requirements. 
The Arkansas 


cates Boards of the 


legislative act in indi- 
“School 


wherein a special class or classes are es- 


districts 


tablished are to employ all teachers ac- 
cording to the special qualifications and 
training prescribed by the State Board 
In Oklahoma, “It shall 
be the duty of the State Board of Edu- 


of Education.” 


cation to determine and prescribe the 
qualifications of all persons who teach 
speech defective. ; 

Excerpts from State Laws. In the fol- 
lowing selections from the various state 
laws, only pertinent excerpts related in 
some way to speech or hearing services 
are included. The date following the 
name of each state refers to the vear in 
which the first law became effective. In 
many instances, revisions have been made 
since the date indicated. ‘The excerpts 
are taken from the latest available laws. 
The omission of the name of any state 
from the list means that the state as yet 
has no legislation of the type discussed 
in this article. 


ALABAMA: (1951) Any county or city board of 


education is hereby authorized to conduct 
special classes in the public schools for the 
training and education of handicapped chil- 


dren. [According to Byrne, “This Act 


SOp. cit., p. 44. 


does not rule out children with speech and 
hearing difficulties; however, it is not desig. 
primarily for this type of disabled 

In the policies for the administra. 


nated 

child.”’9 
tion of this Act, “handicapped children” 
“shall mean those children whose physical 
handicap is so severe that it prevents at- 


tendance in regular public school classes,”) 


ARKANSAS: (1949) Any child of educable mind 


. between the ages of six and twenty-one, 


who by reason of defective hearing, 
speech . . . and who cannot be safely and 
adequately educated in the Public Schools. 


The State Board of 
make the necessary rules and regulations in 


Education shall 


keeping with the provisions of this Act.... 
The excess cost shall be paid to local districts 
salaries, necessary 
School Boards 


are to employ all teachers according to the 


to cover costs of teacher 


school equipment. 


special qualifications and training prescribed 
by the State Board of Education. 


~ 


‘ALIFORNIA: = (1929) minors with speech 
disorders or defects shall be considered as be- 
ing physically handicapped. The  Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall allow to 
each school district an amount equal to the 
excess cost to such district of educating physi- 
cally handicapped pupils but not in excess 
of four hundred dollars for each unit of 
average daily attendance. . 
(1953) [The 
provides for reimbursement up to 80 per cent 
require: 
1953. There is 
f 


establishment of 


co 


‘OLORADO: School Finance Act 


of therapist’s salary. Certification 
ments became effective July, 
no legislation’ relative to 


services in speech and hearing.] 


Connecticut: (1947) Any child of educable 
mind, between the ages designated [four to 
twenty-one years] who, by reason of being 
crippled or otherwise physically disabled, ex- 
cept those of defective hearing or vision, 
and who cannot be safely and adequately edu- 
cated in the public schools with normal 
pupils shall be considered a physically handi- 
capped child. . . . [The Attorney General of 
Connecticut ruled that children with speech 
and hearing problems 


shall be considered 


physically handicapped and must have 4 
program adequate to meet their needs. The 
state reimburses the local community for two- 
thirds of the cost of instruction and medical 
diagnosis up to $300. for each child. If the 


child is educated in his home community, 


® Letter dated 2 July, 1953 to the authot 
from D. B. Byrne of the Alabama Department 
of Education. 
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$200. is allowed, but if he is taken to another 
community, $300. is allowed for his expenses.] 


DELAWARE: (1939) [This act requires the re- 
porting of handicapped children in every 
school district, and requires special training 
for them. These children are defined by law 
as] every child between the ages of six and 
sixteen years, who is seriously retarded in his 
or her school work, or any child who, be- 
cause of apparent physical or mental handi- 
cap, is not being properly educated or trained. 
(Services for the hard-of-hearing and speech- 
defective children are permitted under this 
law. The state reimburses the local district 
for the total salary of each therapist, as 
well as for transportation, supplies, and 
equipment. ] 


FLORIDA: 1941) Children with articulatory, 
organic, nervous, or other speech irregulari- 
ties may be enrolled in grades and given 
supplementary instruction under an itinerant 
teacher unit. A qualified itinerant instructor 
will teach lipreading as well as corrective 
speech if after careful survey these two types 
of services are necessary 
children whose better ear has an impairment 
or approximates a loss of 25 decibels or 
more at 512, 1024, and 2048 cycles which does 
not improve under medical care within six 
months [may be enrolled in classes. The state 
reimburses the local school districts for the 
salaries of the speech therapists.] 


Georcia: (1945) ‘The State Board of Education 

.. is hereby empowered and authorized to 
provide for, establish and maintain special 
courses and classes in and/or schools for the 
correction of speech by oral methods of those 
who are deaf, or who have defective hearing, 
or speech, in cooperation with, or inde- 
pendently of, local units of administration, 
with the power and right to promulgate the 
tules, standards, and requirements of said 
courses, classes, and schools, receiving State 
aid. . . . [The Minimum Foundation Law, 
under which Speech and/or Hearing Pro- 
grams are established in the public schools, 
specifies “Teachers may be allotted local units 
to provide programs of education for adults, 
pre-school children, and exceptional children 
at state and/or local expense, when such 
programs have been approved by the State 
Board of Education.”] 


luuinois: (1944) [The law gives the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction the 


responsibility for establishing the standards 


INDIANA: (1928) Special classes 


KANSAS: 


and providing the supervision of the speech- 
correction programs.] All special educational 
facilities shall be under the supervision of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. . . . 
The speech and hearing handicapped are in- 
terpreted as ‘physically handicapped.’ ‘Physi- 
cally handicapped children’ . . . means chil- 
dren of sound mind between the ages of 3 
and 21 years who suffer from any physical 
disability making it impracticable or im- 
possible for them to benefit from or partic- 
ipate in the normal classroom program. . . 
No person shall be employed to teach any 
class . . . who does not hold a valid teacher's 
certificate as provided by law and _ unless 
he has had such special training as the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction may require. 

{Salary is reimbursable to local school 
districts by the state according to the local 
salary schedule.] 


. Shall pro- 
vide instruction for educable pupils who have 
a physical and/or mental disability which 
makes regular school room activity impracti- 
cal or impossible and for whom no provision 
is made in any institution of the state. [Spe- 
cial classes may be approved for] children 
with defective hearing [and for children] 
with physical speech defects. . . . Reimburse- 
ment is 100 per cent of the cost in excess 
of educating normal children, or that amount 
in excess of the regular per capita cost, un- 
less the funds available are less than the total 
claims, in which case the reimbursement 
will be prorated. A school corporation 

may receive reimbursement for any special 
education class only if the teacher holds a 
special teacher's certificate, if provision for 
such certificate has been made by _ the 
Teacher Training and Licensing Commission. 


Iowa: (1945) The State of Iowa makes pro- 


vision for the education of pupils who are 
handicapped to such a degree as to hinder 
normal progress in the ordinary public school 
situation. Any child in Iowa having a speech 
difficulty can have careful professional 
examination by a graduate speech correc- 
tionist and an optimum program of re- 
habilitation. [At the end of the year, the 
Special Education Division reimburses each 
district for the total excess cost for speech- 
center services. ] 


(1949) ‘Exceptional children’ means 
children who: (a) are at least six but under 
twenty-one years of age; (b) are educable to 
be determined by standards for educability 
established by division; and (c) are crippled 
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KENTUCKY: 


MAINE: 


MASSACHUSETTS: 





or hard of hearing or have defective 
speech or cerebral palsy... . 

‘Special teacher’ means a teacher who is 
qualified to instruct exceptional children as 
determined by standards established by the 
state department of public instruction and 
who is so certified by the state superintendent. 


(1948) [The Special Education 
Act authorizes services for children with im- 
paired hearing and speech problems. Such 
children are classified as having physical de- 
fects.} ‘Physically handicapped children’ 
means children of sound mind between the 
ages of 3 and 21 years who suffer from any 
disability making it impracticable or im- 
possible to benefit from or participate in the 
normal classroom program in the _ public 
schools. . . . [Reimbursement is on the basis 
of excess cost not exceeding $275. for each 
child annually.] 


LOUISIANA: (19%0) The purpose of this act is 
to provide educational and other services for 
certain handicapped adults and for physical- 
ly handicapped and other exceptional chil- 
dren . . . who cannot be adequately taught 
with safety and profit with normal children 
in the public schools. [The State Department 
of Education reimburses the Parish School 
Boards $3000. for each teacher unit working 
for a nine-months’ period and $4000. for 12- 
months period.] 


(1942) Educational services for phys- 
ically handicapped children shall include 
the training of teachers, and the teaching 
services for hard of hearing, defective 
speech. . . . [Age limits shall be from five to 
twenty-one years.] . . . excess cost shall not 
exceed $200. per school year per pupil... . 
[Limited appropriations have been inade- 
quate for reimbursing schools for services.] 


MARYLAND: (1929) It shall be the duty of the 
State Board of Education to set up standards, 
rules and regulations for examination, classi- 
fication, and education of such handicapped 
children .. . the city (Baltimore) or counties 

. . Shall be entitled to receive, toward the 
cost of teachers, special equipment, 
therapeutic treatment, and _ transportation, 
an amount not to exceed six hundred dollars 
{for each child annually]. Services for chil- 
dren with defective speech and hearing are 
permitted by this law. 


(1947) [‘Physically handi- 
capped,’ by interpretation of the law, includes 
all children with speech disorders.] In any 


MICHIGAN: 


MINNESOTA: (1923) 


MISSISSIPPI: 


MISSOURI: (1921) 
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town where there is a child of school] age 
resident therein physically able to attend 
school but whose hearing, vision, or speech 
is impaired or who is otherwise physically 
handicapped to such an extent as to prevent 
normal educational growth and develop. 
ment, such child shall be given that type of 
training recommended by the state depart. 
ment of education. 


(1941) [This act] allows county 
boards of education to establish educational 
programs for speech defectives, hard of hear. 
ing . . . provided no other school district is 
able or willing to establish such services, 
{The teacher's salary and transportation are 
reimbursable to the school district when a 
school enrollment of 3,000 to 3,500 is served. 


. the state commissioner 
of education may grant permission to 
[any school district which complies with the 
provisions of the law] to establish and main- 
tain within its limits one or more classes for 
the instruction of children with defective 
speech who ate residents of the state, pro- 
vided that there shall not be less than five 
children with defective speech of school age 
in actual attendance. 

Under such rules as the state board of edu- 
cation may establish relative to qualifications 
of teachers, courses of study, methods of in- 
struction, admission, size of classes, rooms, and 
equipment, supervision the state shall 
pay annually [amounts varying according to 
type of handicap] to any school district ... 
for the education of children with defective 
speech, not to exceed $2400. for each teacher 
engaged exclusively in this work. 


(1952) [The Special Education 
Law provides for payment of the excess cost 
in the education of speech-handicapped chil: 
dren.] 


[State aid, not to exceed $20. 
for each speech-defective child during any 
one year, will be given to a school commut- 
ity which complies with regulations set Up 
by the Department of Education. The speech 
handicapped child receives services on the 
basis of being “otherwise handicapped.”] 


NEBRASKA: (1949) The intent of the Legisla 


ture included the following: to define terms 
related to Special Education; to provide ex: 
cess cost reimbursements to local school dis- 
tricts for Special Education; to provide for 
channeling of funds approved by Legislature 
to carry out the provisions of the Act through 
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the office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The term ‘physically handicapped 
children’ shall mean all children of sound 
mind who are residents of Nebraska between 
the ages of five and twenty-one years and 
are... hard of hearing, defective in speech 

_ or otherwise physically handicapped . . . 
who, in order to profit from regular school 
instruction, need facilities not available in 
the regular public school classes. . . . [The 
excess costs payable by the state are on the 
unit basis with $go0o00. per unit allowed.) 


New York: (1949) . . . a ‘physically handi- 


capped child’ means a person under twenty- 
one years of age, who, by reason of a phys- 
ical defect or infirmity, whether congenital 
or acquired by accident, injury, or disease, 
is or may be totally or partially incapacitated 
for education or for remunerative occupa- 
tion. [State aid will not be approved for 
children with merely functional speech de- 
fects.] The legislature shall appropriate an 
amount sufficient to pay one-half of all 
daims paid by a county or city, in case such 
city has a special children’s court act. 

[Endres writes that “At present we do not 
have any means of state aiding itinerant 
speech or hearing correction teachers.’’] 


NevADA: (1953) [The law will permit schools 


to have classes for handicapped children, 
mental as well as physical, and if such 
classes are held, these schools will receive 
somewhat higher state apportionments.] 


NortH CAROLINA: (1949) There is created 


within the State Department of Public In- 
struction a division of special education for 
the promotion, operation, and supervision of 
special courses of instruction for the handi- 
capped . . . and other classes of individuals 
requiring special type of instruction. [The 
directors of the Division of Special Educa- 
tion, with approval of the State Board shall 
establish standards for teachers.] In cases of 

. hard of hearing and speech defective 
children, if it is more economical to do so, 
the director of special education . . . may 
set up facilities for a county-wide plan to 
provide itinerant lip-reading or speech 
teachers. . . . 


Any school district . . . shall be entitled to 


‘receive reimbursement from the state 


[for the excess cost of instruction of pupils 
in the regular curriculum of the district. . . .] 


NortH DAKOTA: (1953) ‘Exceptional children’ 


shall mean educable children under the age 


of twenty-one whose educational needs are 
not adequately provided for through the usual 
facilities and services of the public schools. 

With the approval of the advisory 
council and in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act . .. , the director of special 
education shall prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the special education of exceptional 
children and for the administration of this 
Act ... the director of special education . . . 
shall establish standards and provide for the 
approval of certification of schools, teachers, 
facilities, and equipment. [The state reim- 
burses each local community to the amount 
of $1500. and each county, $2500. The cost 
of an audiometer and recorder is also paid 
by the state.] 


Onto: (1945) [The special education law ex- 
tends services] to all types of handicapped 
children. [The law also indicates that] the 
superintendent of public instruction shall 
prescribe standard requirements . . . for in- 
struction . . . and services. .. . Such require- 
ments shall include the conditions under 
which services are rendered, the methods of 
instruction, ehild study, counseling, adjust- 
ment and supervision . . . the qualifications 
of teachers . . . conditions and terms under 
which they are employed, the special equip- 
ment and agencies for instruction provided 
and the condition of the rooms and buildings 
in which the schools are held. [One thousand 
dollars is reimbursable to each school dis- 
trict for each teacher unit serving more than 
one center.] 


OKLAHOMA: (1953) The several school districts 
of Oklahoma are hereby authorized to pro- 
vide special education necessary for 
speech defective children . . . of legal school 
age. 


It shail be the duty of the State Board of 
Education to determine and prescribe the 
qualifications of all persons who teach .. . 
speech defective children . . . and to prescribe 
and promulgate rules and regulations for the 
proper administration of statutory provisions 
dealing with special education. . . 


The State Board of Education shall determine 
the requirements for a teaching unit in 
speech correction. [State funds to provide 
special education for speech-defective chil- 
dren shall not exceed $2500. each year for a 
teaching unit.] Qualified and properly certi- 
fied teachers of special education shall be 
paid a minimum of five per cent above the 
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OREGON: 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


SOUTH 





prevailing wage paid teachers of normal 


children of the same school district. 


(1941) ‘Handicapped’ includes all 
children who have the intellectual capacity 
and mental health to profit from such in- 
struction and who for their education require 
instruction by means of a facility because 
hard-of-hearing, speech defec- 
tive . . . or otherwise physically handicapped. 

{The law of 1953 extended services to 
include any child under the age of twenty- 


they are 


one.] . the district school board . . . may 
organize suitable special facilities whenever 
at least eight such children, each of whom is 

speech defective will profit by a 
type of instruction differing from that given 
in regular school classes 


the Superintendent of Public Instruction may 
provide county or regional facilities for the 
education of handicapped children. [For ap- 
proved applications, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction may reimburse] the dis- 
trict in an amount not exceeding one and 
one-half times the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion of other children of such district. 

(1945) [The law provides for 
the establishment of] .. . 
rehabilitation centers for the proper training 
of children physically handicapped by speech 
Pupil eligibility for 


speech and hearing 


and hearing defects. 
such centers shall be determined according 
to standards and regulations promulgated by 
the State Council of Education. [The State 
Council of Education interpreted the law to 
permit services to speech-handicapped chil- 
dren and those children with low auditory 
acuity and discrimination. ] 


DAKOTA: (1953) ‘Exceptional children’ 
shall mean educable children under the age 
of twenty-one years . . . who because of their 
physical condition are not adequately pro- 
vided for through the usual facilities. 

A child who is entitled to school privileges 
. . . but who, because of physical, mental, or 
other disability is unable to attend a public 
school or training different than 
that afforded normal children may re- 
ceive instruction by a teacher who is a holder 
of a South Dakota teacher certificate of 
proper grade for such instruction. . . . The 
school board shall pay the cost of in- 
struction provided it does not exceed ...a 
total of four hundred 
year per child. 


requires 


twenty dollars per 


TENNESSEE: (1929) ‘That it is the purpose of 
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this act to provide competent educational 
services for the exceptional children in Tep. 
nessee for whom the regular school facili. 
ties are inadequate or not available. The 
term be interpreted 
to mean special teaching in the public 


school curriculum, such as lipreading, 


‘special services’ will 


speech correction. 


excess cost for ‘special services’ shall not be 
more than $go0o0. per school year per child 
The State Department of Education 
shall . . . establish standards for teachers, ,.. 
TEXAS: (1945) 
to provide competent educational services fo 
the exceptional children in Texas between 
and including the ages 6 and 17 for whom 
the regular school facilities are inadequate 
available. . . . The ‘special 
services’ may be interpreted to mean 


It is the purpose of this Act 


or not term 
corrective teaching, such as lip reading, speech 
correction. [The state reimburses each 
school district the full salary and $400. for 
travel for each teacher unit in speech cor 
rection. ] 


VERMONT: (1953) ‘Handicapped child’ [refers 
to] any educable child inhabitant of state, 
under twenty-one years of age, whose edu- 
cational adequately be pro 
vided for through the usual facilities and 


because 


needs cannot 
services of the public schools 


of physical or mental deviation of such 
child. [The Advisory Council on Special Edu- 
cation, authorized by the law, is now (1953) 
formulating plans for the administration f 


the law.] 


VirGINIA: (1938) [An appropriation is made 
each biennium to be used for Special Eduv- 
cation as decided by the State Board of 
Education. State aid, at present, is provided 
to the extent of therapist's 
salary with a maximum of $1000. a year al: 
lowed. No specific legislation permits speech 
or hearing therapy in the public school.) 


one-third of 


WASHINGTON: — (1943) children 
are those children in school or out of school 
who are temporarily or permanently retarded 


by reason 


Handicapped 


in normal educational processes 
of physical or mental handicap, or by reason 
of social or emotional maladjustment, or by 
reason of other handicap. Special educa 
tional and training programs . . . may be ex 
tended to include children of pre-school 


age 


expenditures may be partially or wholly te 
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rational imbursed from funds appropriated for [sal- pro-rated according to the number of teach- 
n Ten- aries, operation expenses, and board and ers in the state and the legislative appropria- 
facili- room for out-of-district pupils] under the tion based on teachers’ salaries. Speech had 
e. The rules and regulations established by the su- a total appropriation of $190,000 per year 
Tpreted perintendent of public instruction. during the 1953-55 biennium.] 

ublic : - . ; , : . . , ° , 
<a WiscONsIN: (1913) .. . the board of education Conclusion. State legislation in speech 
| of any city or the county superintendent .. . . i 

; Aa > , and hearing therapy, as provided by the 
may upon the basis of need and the avail- , ‘ d 3 + 

per ability of sufficient funds authorize such thirty-eight states (1953), varies consid- 
ae school district board, board of education or erably from state to state. For the most 
r { . : : — 
all county to establish and maintain classes, spe- part, the laws are permissive rather than 
: 10n 


iz atment instructional centers f pas 
ae’ cial treatment and instructional ce te s for compulsory. Copies of the laws are 
each of the various types of handicapped ’ 


available from the State Departments of 


his Act children. [The words ‘defective of speech or 
ices for unable to talk’ were added to the law as Education in the form of mimeographed 
between early as 1913. The position of supervisor, sheets, printed leaflets, or bulletins. 
- whom with the duties of supervising classes for the It was through the cooperative efforts 
dequate deaf, the ane and the defective of speech, of members of tht Velen ae ae 
‘special was created also in 1913.] Out of the ap- ‘ : 
nek propriations made for the instruction of partments of education that this com- 
speech children defective of speech ... [there shall pendium of legislative provisions was 
es each be paid] a sum sufficient to cover the full made possible. This year—next year— 
400. for salary and travel expenses made mecemary by 14 every year, improved legislation will 
ch cor: providing instruction to children outside the apa 
ect, tiga evolve in one or more states for the 
district of employment in amounts agreed : ‘ 
[refers upon in advance by the state superintendent. benefit of children with speech and 
. oa [The subsidy allowed for speech therapy is hearing disorders. 
se edu- 
ye pro- 
ies and 
because 
»f such EXCURSUS 
al Edu- ‘ a ea ~ 
(1959) Instruction of Deaf Mutes and Blind in Common Schools. 
tion f In Europe the evils above alluded to [segregating handicapped chil- 
dren and adults in schools or asylums] are more serious than they are 
here, and they have led thoughtful men to seek methods for obviating 
s made them. A plan for educating both mutes and blind in common schools has 
al Edu: been advocated by some, and it has been tried pretty extensively in 
pard of France, and less so in Russia. 
rovided Its friends, and especially Dr. Blanchet, of Paris, claim for it satis- 
a factory success, but much of this is due to their zealous advocacy. 
year al: There is much to be urged in favor of such a plan, which is certainly 
) speech more conformable-to sound principles than our plan of keeping the mutes 
hool. and the blind congregated together for many years in great institutions; 
-hildren but probably all the essential features of it may be grafted upon our 
¢ school system, without abandoning that special instruction which cannot be 
retarded given in common schools, and which seems to be so conducive to the 
reason interests, and to the happiness of these afflicted classes.—Second Annual 
» reason Report of the Board of State Charities: To which are Added the Reports 


_ or by of the Secretary, and the General Agent of the Board. (Public Document 
| educa: No. 19.) Boston: Wright and Potter, 1866, pp. lvi-lvii. 
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A COMMUNITY-SPONSORED SPEECH CONTEST 
Thomas L. Dahle 


OSWELL, INDIANA is a town of 
B approximately twelve hundred peo- 
ple, situated in an agricultural area. 
The combined enrollment of grade and 
high schools is nearly three hundred. 
The student body comes from _ both 
town and rural areas. 

The Boswell schools, like many others, 
require four years of English of all high 
school students. However, Boswell dif- 
fers from many schools of comparable 
size in that upper-classmen may elect 
speech for one year as an alternate to 
English. 

Another unusual feature of the Bos- 
well schools is the teaching of speech as 
a separate course in the grades. Every 
pupil in grades five through eight re- 
instruction in 

The speech 
work is integrated with the other course 
material so that it fits readily into the 
instructional pattern. In the high school 


the one teacher conducts the speech 


ceives experience and 
speaking before groups. 


teaching and supervision of speech ac- 
tivities. Teachers in grades five through 
eight speech activities within 
their respective grades, but counsel with 
the high school speech teacher. 


direct 


Each year since 1944 this compara- 


Whether we approve or disapprove of speech 
contests, it is safe to assume that they will be 
with us for the rest of our professional lives. 
In this article (without advocacy either pro or 
con) Dr. Dahle reports a speech contest with 
unique features of sponsorship which will be 
of interest to any reader participating in speech 
contests as coach or judge or in any other 
capacity 

Although, as this essay indicates, Dr Dahle 
has previously taught in Indiana, he is at 
present Assistant Professor of Communication 
Skills at Michigan State College. The Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin awarded him the B.S. degree 


in 1938, the M.S. in 1949. In 1953 he received 
his Ph.D. from Purdue University. 


tively extensive program of speech train- 
ing has culminated in a community. 
sponsored speech contest. This contest 
is significant for several reasons. First, 
it had its inception as the result of a 
community-wide meeting of interested 
citizens. Second, it provides opportun- 
itv for participation in speech activities 
for all students in the elementary grades 
as well as for those in high school. 
Third, it has stimulated interest in 
speech among the residents of the area 
and has encouraged students to con- 
tinue in speech activities after gradua- 
tion from high school. 

The contest originated when the Bos- 
well Speech Association was founded by 
the local Business Men’s Club. This 
club, which is dedicated to promoting 
business and civic affairs, was receptive 
to the suggestion of the high school 
principal that accomplishment in speech 
activities should be recognized and en- 
couraged. After discussion of the prob- 
able benefits of such recognition the 
club annual 
speech contest in order to assist in pro 
moting better speech in the local schools. 


decided to sponsor an 


Since community interest in the proj 
ect was desired, a public meeting open 
to all parents and others was held. At 
this meeting farmers, business men, and 
other individuals contributed financial 
support for the project. Five years later 
when this fund was expended additional 
contributions were made. 

Recently, sponsorship of the contest 
has been assumed by the local Parent- 
Teacher Association, which operates the 
contest in a manner similar to that of 
its founders. 


Financial support now 
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comes from the PTA as well as from 
some individual contributions. 


The annual speech contest is held 
during the second semester, usually in 
the month before school ends. 

Because such a large proportion of 
the students choose to participate pre- 
liminary events are necessary in order to 
reduce the field to a manageable size. 

The first evaluation is made by the 
speech teacher within the school. While 


participation is not required, students 


have in the past been motivated to such 
an extent that desire for instruction in 
speech has been great. 

After the preliminary selections have 
been made, teachers from other schools 
choose those to appear in the final con- 
test. The teachers chosen as judges, 
while not specifically speech teachers, 
are selected because of their experience 
in judging speech work. The judging is 
usually done in the Boswell school and 
students use the material they have pre- 
viously prepared. 

In order to prevent the final contest 
from becoming unduly long, one speak- 
er is selected from each of grades five 
through eight. Two students are selected 
from each of the four high school grades 
to appear in the final contest. The final 
contest is usually judged by a member of 
the Department of Speech of Purdue 
University. 

The rules of the contest originally set 
up by the Boswell Speech Association 
have remained substantially the same as 
far as the conduct of the event is con- 
cerned: 


(1) All students in grades five through 
twelve shall be eligible to enter the 
contest. 

(2) Members of each class shall com- 
pete against each other to deter- 
mine the winner in that class. 


(3) Each class winner in grades five 


through eight shall receive a cash 
award of $15.00. 

(4) The grade school contest shall con- 
sist of winners of each grade com- 
peting against each other to deter- 
mine a winner for all four grades. 
This winner shall have his name 
placed on a plaque which shall be 
placed on display in the school 
building. 

(5) Each class winner in the high school 
contest shall receive a cash prize of 
$25.00. 

(6) The class winners of the high school 
contest shall compete against each 
other to determine the winner of 
the high school group. This “sweep- 
stakes” winner shall receive a 
$200.00 scholarship. The winner 
must attend a recognized college or 
university to take advantage of the 
scholarship. 

Records of past years’ events indicate 
that the usual types of selection used in 
the contest have been humorous mono- 
logues and dialogues, dramatic verse and 
prose readings, and prepared orations. 


The speech teacher has usually pro- 
vided each pupil in the grades with a 
selection to work on for the contest. Stu- 
dents in the high school choose their 
own material. 

Any student who wishes to prepare 
his own speech may do so, but in the 
past most material has not been original. 


Judging standards are flexible, though 
both content and delivery are consid- 
ered. That is, content is judged primari- 
ly on the basis of “suitability” of selec- 
tions, since most of them are non-origi- 
nal. Delivery is judged according to the 
usual standards such as voice, poise, 
movement, inflection, and interest. 

In future contests greater emphasis 
will probably be placed upon original 
works. In that event content will as- 
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sume greater importance as a judging complish the purpose for which it was 
standard. designed. 
: : ; Boswell graduates of recent vears w 
An exact evaluation of the merits of 8 Neth AS ho 
) aaa have attended Purdue University have 
the contest is difficult to make. How- / 
ae : shown outstanding aptitude both in cur. 
ever, the continuing support of this con- |. : . a 
mS MEY ' ” ; ricular and extra-curricular activities, 
test by the tocal citizens; the widespreac , + 4. 
a : : I Parents of Boswell students have indi- 
ar ‘ 2 ‘om all grades; =. 
participation of students from all grades; cared that the training and contest ex 
and the continuing interest of Boswell perience have given their children add. | 
graduates in speech activities, both in ed confidence in speaking situations as h 
‘ _— : : the 
college and vocationally, seem to indi- well as helping them to express them 4; 
ig 
cate that this contest is helping to ac- selves clearly and intelligently. Me 
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Speech contests, like any other educational device, are, of themselves, but 
neither good nor bad. Their value rests on whether they stimulate the tha 
student to efforts he would not otherwise have made, in situations that are wis 
measurably like those he may meet outside of school. Speech contests have 
a long, and, in the main, an enviable history as devices for training su- : ih 
perior students who are not stimulated to their best efforts by the work of vite 
the classroom. We should apportion our teaching time and decide what tho 
part of it may properly be devoted to these superior students. We should ing 
be constantly looking for ways of varying the contests so that they may ai 
not become stereotyped in form or unresponsive to changing conditions. 
But let us not discard them unless we are sure that we have invented 5 
other techniques of equal motivating power and with fewer possibilities fail 
for misuse.—H. L. Ewbank, “Speech Contests as Educational Technics,” den 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXII (April, 1936), 196. or ; 
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GREAT TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
Il. CHARLES HENRY WOOLBERT 


Severina E. Nelson 


N the 1920's Illini speech students 
J pineal the habitat most familiar to 
them by climbing three long double 
fights of stairs to 301 University Hall, a 
large cheerful room with north and east 
sides enclosed by long windows offering 
a view of moving tree-tops against the 
sky. In the 
northeast corner one could easily dis- 
cover “Charlie” Woolbert, with his 
swivel chair so arranged that he could 


ever-changing colors of the 


swing from north to east to watch the 
One 
realized very shortly that this slightly 


capriciousness of nature’s ways. 
but sturdily built professor, with eyes 
that were warm in their friendliness and 
with unruly brown hair often smoothed 
by a hasty hand, possessed a tremendous 
vitality. He was never caught napping, 
though when his eyes were not follow- 
ing the changing scene outdoors, he 
would sit with his hand shading his 
eyes as he read or wrote; but he never 
failed to center his interest on the stu- 
dent who walked in 
or argue. 


to chat, confer, 


Never did ““Doc’’ Woolbert, as he was 
affectionately called after his return after 
completing his Ph.D. at Harvard, ap- 


Professor Nelson is the appropriate author to 
write this memoir of Charles Henry Woolbert 
because she knew him not only as a teacher, 
but also as a colleague and a collaborator. In 
fact, she interrupted her revision of the third 
edition of Woolbert and Nelson’s The Art of 
Interpretative Speech: Principles and Practices 
of Effective Reading to write this appreciation. 
“Sevvie” (as her friends nickname her) is an 
alumna of the University of Illinois, as is im- 
plicit in her essay. She is also Professor of 
Speech and Director of the Speech Clinic there. 
\fter receiving her bachelor’s and master’s de- 
gtees at Illinois Professor Nelson took her Ph.D. 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


pear before a class, graduate or under- 
graduate, without his genial smile and 
his eyes twinkling their merriment over 
some newly-conceived idea. He could 
teach a class in “fundamentals” with 
such vigor that students were continual- 
ly volunteering to answer the speeches 
of their peers. The Woolbert classroom, 
packed to the door and overflowing onto 
the deep sills of the great windows, was 
not one of stuffy silence where a speech 
appeared to come from an automaton; 
it was the scene of lively participation. 
Our professor was not wont to recline 
in the back row with his eyes fixed on 
the contents of an outline. He listened 
to and watched the active force on the 
platform, probably secretly (but not 
maliciously) hoping that the speaker 
would become confused. We _ soon 
learned that speakers in his classes had 
to get “lost” to find their way out of 
the speech dilemma caused by fear, un- 
easiness, and inexperience—but not by 
unpreparedness. We were easily caught 
in the web of his thinking because of 
his geniality and his quick retorts at 
our idiocyncrasies. He was deftly invig- 
orating, humorous, unsarcastic, un- 
afraid of his convictions, and honest al- 
ways. 

In those days of the early 1920's the 
terminology we heard from “Doc” was 
astounding to us, for we had been 
schooled in traditional concepts of 
“mind” and “body.” But here was no 
pedant, no demagogue, no usurper of 
the thinking of others, but an integrator 
who could blend the new with the old 
so that unexpected patterns could startle 
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the attention. His talk was always in 
terms of ‘‘stimulus-response” and “‘action 
attitudes.” We heard in many different 
forms the thesis that every speech must 
do something to the hearer, whether it 
be a “stimulation, a stirring up, or a 
changing of what was to something that 
was not.” He demonstrated in the class- 
room what he expected us to do as 
speakers. Because those on the outside 
heard so much about action, it was as- 
sumed too often that Woolbert’s main 
emphasis was on delivery; but to him 
delivery and content were to be inte- 
grated into a whole. We were told over 
and over that we must work toute d’une 
piéce, which meant that we would be 
effective only if we could “think as a 
whole person.” Since to be alive was to 
be continuously in a state of activity, 
action had to be described in terms of 
the whole organism, considered as one 
unit, or integer, with highly specialized 
parts operating through stimulation, 
conduction, and contraction. We were 
reminded many times that all response is 
muscular or glandular activity or both. 
If we were successful, then we would se- 
cure audience-response “through changes 
in blood pressure, action of glands, ten- 
sions of muscles.” For whatever words 
were to others, to him they were social, 
they were dynamic, they “did” things 
to people, and if properly chosen and 
employed, would stimulate the audience 
and thus secure the action sought. We 
had to understand also that when he 
said “action,” Woolbert was speaking 
not only of overt or visible action, but 
also of inner and visceral activity; and 
that the action of the mind and body 
There 


could be no separation which would 


were not two different things. 


imply that mind exists somewhere else 
than in the body, or that it exists in 
only one bodily member. We listened 
to his lectures, which sounded very much 


like the way in which he wrote: 
when we are being stimulated by a 
speaker, we are busy as a hive of bees, 
and with an activity frequently quite as 
hidden from the eye of an_ observer, 
Our neurones are in a state of agitation 
and change; our blood flow is now fast, 
now slow; our viscera sink, rise, or 
churn; our breathing is accelerated or 
retarded; our muscles twitch or become 
set; the whole machine is one codrdi- 
nated concatenation of 


inner movements.””! 


activity and 


We often asked questions. Although 
Woolbert wrote, ‘ 
ly embarrassed 


‘... I have been great- 


times almost without 
number at having inquisitive students 
press me for definitions that really de- 
fine and distinctions that distinguish,” 
it was obvious that he roused students 
to this insistence and inquisitiveness. 
Today when one hears so much about 
students being incapable of ‘clear think- 
ing,” it is good to re-read a statement of 
his written in January, 1919, “. 
systems do not work . 


. . older 
. » especially with 
students who would rather press an em- 
barrassing question than swallow un- 
chewed the instructor’s data or the dec- 
larations of the text.’”* He himself put 
the students into this frame of inquiry. 
We were discussing truth in persuasion 
one day. “Should we speak the truth 
and nothing but the truth?’ “Will we 
be held to the whole truth?” The years 
have dimmed the exact answers, but one 
of his typical replies is in print: “The 
court procedure that verbally requires 
the whole truth is honored always in 
the breach and never in the observance. 
No man would dare be equally frank or 


1Charles H. Woolbert, “Conviction and 
Persuasion: Some Considerations of Theory, 
The Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking, Il 
(July, 1917), 257. 
ie. , “Persuasion: Principles and Meth- 
od,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech Educa- 
tion, V (January, 1919), 12. 

3 Tbid. 
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equally reserved for all occasions: he 
has to be just frank or reserved enough 
and no more; anything beyond this is 
too much. The politician tells the farm- 
ers that they are the backbone of the 
nation; but he tells the bankers that 
they are the pillars of society, while the 
clergy constitute the earth’s saving salt. 
Has he spoken untruth? . . . The adver- 
tier announces one day the greatest 
bargain ever seen and then does the 
same thing repeatedly; is he indulging 
in a crescendo of fabrication? A preach- 
er or teacher has a dozen most impor- 
no, be- 
cause in every instance there is at least 


tant truths; is he a falsifier? .. . 


one sense in which the proposition is 
true, in which it accords with verifiable 
realities. . . . . At times we succeed with 
ease when less than truthful; at other 
times we have to be many times more 
than honest to succeed at all. Shocking? 
Possibly to some, but hard to escape!’’ 

Woolbert was forthright, blunt, ready 
to upset the “golden past” for the “com- 
mon ignoble now,” to pull apart trite, 
well-worn phrases and use the scalpel to 
dissect them for his reading audiences as 
well as for his students. If one scans the 
early issues of The Quarterly Journal of 
Public Speaking he will find that many 
of the provocative articles were written 
by Woolbert. 
would seem, on the rebuttals published 


The Journal thrived, it 


In the class- 
room, we students discussed and argued 


in answer to his theories. 


while Woolbert stood over us, giving an 
impatient hitch to his trousers as he got 
deeply interested, smiling his broad grin, 
and finally—at the end of the hour— 
having cornered us, he would dismiss 
us with a laugh and a wave of his hand. 
The departing students evidenced no 
haste; rather the spirit of the circle sur- 
rounding him grew more intense and 
enthusiastic until the staid professor of 


*Ibid., p. 22. 


the next class rapped for silence and 
exit. 


In his interpretation classes, there was 
the same questioning of such phrases 
as “think the thought,” “carry the 
thought,” “be natural,” “be yourself.” 
We were made keenly aware of the 
vagueness of this kind of phraseology 
and soon inquired more carefully into 
the vernacular of interpretation §text- 
books. Woolbert’s attack on the “Think 
the Thought” school or system, as he 
called it, kept us laughing even when he 
was serious and sincere in his discus- 
sions. An assignment to “think the 
thought” and then “carry it” brought 
many wonderful and varied responses 
from the students, no doubt some of 
them quite studied. It was fatal to offer 
a criticism to a fellow student like “Put 
your mind on your selection” or “Inter- 
pret with greater force of thought.” 
Woolbert’s bantering but keen manner 
was immediately put into play on the 
critic, who sometimes squirmed through 
fifty minutes of probing. We were re- 
minded again and again that interpre- 
tation is an art—the art of selecting and 
using sounds effectively in order to in- 
duce maximum response in the listener 
—and that “think the thought” often 
left out the listener and his response. 
But because Woolbert was honest, he 
would eventually admit that the “think- 
the-thoughters” offered a foundation 
that was more realistic than that pro- 
vided by some other teachers of inter- 
pretation, though unfortunately, they 
had failed adequately to consider the 
audience response. 


As a director of plays, he was not a 
precision-master who directed plays ac- 
cording to rule; again, he was one who 
stimulated youthful actors to appreci- 
ate, to understand, and to act. There 
were no tryouts—merely a gathering to- 
gether of some of his students to inter- 
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pret lines from Shakespeare. And so As 
You Like It and perhaps A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream were produced in the 
traditional “Peach Orchard,” with sky 
and trees and sun and wind—sometimes 
with rain and an errant streetcar that 
rattled through the campus—to help us 
with the lilt and joy of Shakespeare. 
While a seasoned and well-paid director 
of dramatics helped more pretentious 
campus stars to keep the glory of the 
theatre on a higher, more sophisticated 
level, Woolbert helped us to read Shake- 
spearian lines, oft-times with blunders, 
but always with appreciation of the 
great English dramatist and for the fun 
Woolbert. In 
his whimsical way, he could interpret 


of working with “Doc” 


the gayest as well as the most sombre 
moods (although he preferred the form- 
er) with a touch that gave us a lasting 
impression of the versatility of our pro- 
fessor. 





funda- 
mentals, interpretation, persuasion—his 
fascinating translation of speech and 
thought neuromuscular activity, 
secreting glands, vegetative processes— 


No matter what the course 


into 


involving synergies of mastication, peri- 
stalsis, sucking and empathic responses, 
made us intensely conscious of a new 
“stimulus-response” in our own think- 
ing. It was impossible to watch the verve 
of this great teacher without incorpor- 
ating his techniques into one’s own “‘ac- 
tivity.” How could it be otherwise? To 
watch a teacher who was honestly inter- 
ested in stimulating students to “think” 
their way through a speech situation 
was exhilarating. We knew that some- 
thing worthwhile would happen during 
each hour spent with him. We were 
loath to miss the eruptive encounters of 
wit and reasoning. Neither were we sure 
how we thought! And if we imagined 
we were on the trail and saw the light 
of the sky through the trees, the next 


statement would start us off on another 
tangent. No wonder his classes in per. 
suasion numbered forty to fifty students! 
Merriment, hard and fast thinking, give 
and take, were an exciting combination 
for the student “mind.” 


Bewilderment, however, stalked us 
often as we saw the shadow of worry on 
Woolbert’s face, for we knew indirectly 
that the University administrators would 
not recognize “Doc” Woolbert’s dream 
of a Speech Department and thus give 
form and substance to his proposal that 
speech should be recognized as a science 
and an art instead of a subsidiary ad- 
junct to the English Department. And 
so the University of Iowa reached out 
for the man who could stimulate, who 
was interested in students and their “re- 
sponse-activity,”” and who was ready to 
delve further into research on voice. He 
left the University of Illinois, but not 
without protest from his students. The 
dinner they promoted was only a small 
token of their admiration for the man 
who knew so well, and who could sense 
the movement of the student body, not 
only in classes, but in their extra-curric- 
ular activities as well. Woolbert it was 
who formulated the slogan which was to 
help build our great. Memorial Stadium, 
“Build That Stadium for Fighting Ill- 
ni.” He was incorporating—although 
the judges probably did not know it— 
the underlying principles he had taught 
us about persuasion, for in that slogan 
he was obtaining acceptance, and in so 
doing, the action desired. He had put 
into action words that revived “cher- 
ished memories and associations” and 
“vivid experiences.” The phrase “Fight 
ing Illini,” with its double-barrelled 
meaning for those who had died on the 
battlefield and for those who were fight- 
ing for our traditions as students and 
citizens, still lives today as expressive of 





th 
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other the spirit of the students of the Univer- graduate classes—some five or ten years 
1 per. sity of Illinois. after his death—to find Woolbert’s ideas 
dents! Underlying all these invigorating ex- being offered without proper credit to 
, Zive periences in the classroom, on the plat- him. We remember, too, listening to 
lation form, in the “Peach Orchard,” we recog- “Andy” Weaver teach his class in the 

nized a stubbornness to fight for his Psychology of Speech and feeling the 
dus ideals, and to defend and help those less warmth and glow as he said at the end 
TY on fortunate. Indirectly we learned that of his semester’s lectures, “We started 
rectly alcohol was detrimental to good think- with Woolbert, and by the same token, 
vould ing and living, that courage and honesty I find it fitting to close with Woolbert.” 
lream would help us to become good citizens A true friend and colleague! 
; give of the United States of America. For There may have been those who did 
| that years after his death, we missed the force not understand the pioneering spirit 
~ience and drive of Woolbert’s personality in that Woolbert possessed, for he preached 
y ad- the National Conventions. Some of us a psychology that few people were will- 
And can remember how all other sessions suf- ing to accept. We can only remember 
1 out fered in attendance when Woolbert was his geniality and vitality, the momen- 
_ who speaking. One time we found a room so tum and understanding with which he 
r “re. packed that people were literally stam- taught us, the dexterity with which he 
dv to peding to get inside. When we inquired demonstrated the principles he was 
He the cause, someone answered, “Oh, teaching. And as the years have rolled 
t not Charlie Woolbert is off: on another new by, “Doc” Woolbert still lives in the 
The tangent—and is he wowing them—lis- hearts of his former students as a teach- 
small ten!” and the laughter poured out into” er of great inspirational integrity: un- 
man the hall. We can remember attending ostentatious, unafraid, square-shooting. 
sense 
, not EXCURSUS 
urric: I PRESENT speech first as a dignified scholastic and academic 
t was discipline, and then as a discipline of the most basic type. I define dis- 
vas to cipline as an activity that involves the following steps: (1) the finding 
rasile and teaching of facts and data of value to the lives of human beings, (2) 
the evaluating of these facts and data, and (3) the teaching of them to 
r Iili- those who can profitably employ them in the pursuit of life’s problems. A 
ough discipline is academically and scholastically worthy in proportion as it 
. rw can accomplish two general purposes: (1) fit men to live agreeably in their 
environment and (2) enable them to live lives that are useful and helpful. 
aught If this definition is valid, then in speech we find the substance of a 
logan discipline that can and ought to be of the utmost value to mankind. In 
in so fact, speech can be shown to be a discipline serving man in more capacities 
1 put and at more moments of his life than other study. To be regarded as 
basic, a discipline must satisfy some need common to all... . 
cher- In this sense it is that speech is one of the most valuable of all dis- 
and ciplines—it is used by more people every day and in more ways and for 
‘ight- more problems of life and to solve more issues than any other human 
-elled activity which is subject to discipline—to investigation and learning. For 
of all the studies that can be brought into the class room and made the 
n the basis for acquisition of knowledge and cultivation of habits, speech is the 
fight- broadest, the most commonly useful,.and so among the most worthy of 
and study and consideration.—Charles H. Woolbert, “The Teaching of Speech 
m=” as an Academic Discipline,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, 
IX (February, 1923), 1-2. 
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NEW CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution in its present form 
was adopted at a General Business Meet- 
ing, at 7:30 P.M., December 28, 1954, 
during the Annual Convention which 
assembled at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF 
ASSOCIATION OF 


SPEECH AMERICA 


ARTICLE I 


Name 


The name of this educational, non-profit 


corporation shall be Speech Association of 
America. 

ARTICLE II 

Purposes 


The Association is dedicated to the study of 
speech as an instrument of thought and of so- 
cial cooperation, to the promotion of high 
standards in the teaching of the subject, to the 
encouragement of research and criticism in the 
arts and improving the 
techniques of speech, and to the publication of 
related 


sciences involved in 


information and _ research studies. 
ARTICLE III 


Membership 


Membership in the Association shall be open, 
upon application, to any person, or any organ- 
ized group of persons, interested in promoting 
its purposes. 


ARTICLE IV 
Funds of the Association 


Section 1. Funds of the Association shall be 
classified as Current Funds, Investment Funds, 
and Trust Funds. 

Section 2. Current Funds shall include all 
annual dues of members, all receipts from pub- 
lications, and all other funds received in the 
continuing operations of the Association. 

Section g. Investment Funds shall include all 
gifts and bequests received without special re- 
strictions concerning the use to be made of the 
principal and income and such other funds as 


may be designated by the Administrative Coun- 
cil as investment funds. 

Section 4. Trust Funds shall consist of all 
dues, all 


gifts, and all bequests accepted with specific re- 


life-membership contributions, lf 
strictions prohibiting their allotment either to 
Current or to Investment Funds. 

Section 5. The deposit, investment, and dis- 
bursement of all funds shall be subject to the 
direction of the Administrative Council. 


ARTICLE V 
Officials of the Association 


Section 1. The functions of the Association 
shall be discharged through its officers, editors, 
councilors, and legislators. 

Section 2. The officers 
Executive Vice-President, 


shall be: 
First 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, and Executive Secretary. 

Section 3. The editors shall be the editors of 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech Mono- 
graphs, and The Speech Teacher. 

Section 4. The councilors shall be the mem- 
bers of the Administrative Council. 

Section 5. The legislators shall be the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly. 


ARTICLE VI 
Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the Administrative Council, at all 
joint meetings of the Administrative Council 
and the Legislative Assembly, and at meetings 
of the Association if he deems such meetings 
necessary or desirable for the good of the Asso- 
ciation; upon consultation with the Second 
Vice-President and the Executive Secretary 
shall ‘appoint the Clerk of the Legislative As 
sembly for a term of three years; shall appoint 
such temporary committees as he thinks neces 
sary for the efficient management of the affairs 
of the Association during his term of office; shall 
receive the annual reports of the officers, of the 
committees of the Association, and of the In- 
terest Groups in advance of the annual meeting 
and shall make these reports available to mem- 
bers of the Administrative Council and of the 
Legislative Assembly; and shall perform such 
other duties as may be delegated to him by the 
Administrative Council and by the Legislative 
Assembly. 
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Section 2. The Executive Vice-President shall 
assist the President in the performance of his 
duties, shall act as a liaison representative be- 
tween this Association and other associations 
and agencies whose activities are related to the 
field of speech, shall promote the professional 
interests of the Association through the mainte- 
nance of helpful relationships’ with such organ- 
izations, and shall assist in coordinating the 
committees of the Association, especially those 
committees whose activities extend over a pe- 
riod of two years or more. 

Section 3. The First Vice-President shall pre- 
pare the program for the annual meeting with 
the assistance of the Vice-Chairmen of the In- 
terest Groups. On the occasion of the President’s 
disability or absence he shall perform the du- 
ties of the President. On the occasion of the 
disability or absence of the First Vice-President, 
the Second Vice-President shall perform the 
duties of the First Vice-President. On the occa- 
sion of the disability or absence of both the 
First Vice-President and the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, if such occasion occurs not later than four 
months before the annual meeting, the nomi- 
nating committee chosen at the preceding an- 
nual meeting shall nominate a candidate for the 
First Vice-Presidency to be voted upon by the 
Administrative Council by mail ballot. If such 
occasion occurs within four months of’ the an- 
nual meeting, the President, after consultation 
with the Executive Vice-President and the Exec- 
utive Secretary, shall appoint a First Vice- 
President. . 

Section 4. The Second Vice-President shall 
serve as Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, and 
shall perform whatever specific duties may be as- 
signed to him by the President, by the Admin- 
istrative Council, or by the Legislative Assembly. 
He shall report the actions of the Administrative 
Council to the Legislative Assembly. On the 
occasion of the disability or the absence of both 
the President and the First Vice-President, he 
shall perform the duties of the President. On 
the occasion of the disability or the absence of 
the First Vice-President, he shall perform the 
duties of the First Vice-President. On the oc- 
casion of the disability or absence of the Second 
Vice-President, or on his assumption of the 
duties of a higher officer, the Clerk of the Legis- 
lative Assembly shall perform the duties of the 
Second Vice-President until the Administrative 
Council shall elect a Second Vice-President. 

Section 5. The Executive Secretary shall per- 
form the usual duties of secretary, treasurer, and 
business manager. He shall serve as Director 
of the Placement Service. He shall serve ex 
officio as a member of the Finance Committee. 
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In accordance with provisions set up by the 
Administrative Council, he shall be custodian f 
all Association Funds. He shall be responsible 
for the administration of the approved budget, 
shall prepare an annual financial report to the 
Association, and shall advise with all officers, 
with committee chairmen, and with Interest 
Group Chairmen of the Association in matters 
involving their business transactions. He shall 
prepare, distribute, and tally official ballots for 
voting on candidates for offices in the Associ- 
ation, on members for the Administrative 
Council, on delegates for the Legislative As- 
sembly, on members for the Nominating Com- 
mittee, and on amendments to the Constitution. 
He shall prepare the list of official delegates to 
the Legislative Assembly. 

Section 6. All officers shall submit budget 
requests to the Finance Committee prior to 
December 1 or at the request of the Finance 
Committee, shall consult with the Executive 
Secretary on all business policies and trans- 
actions, and shall consult with the Executive 
Vice-President on all professional and educa- 
tional matters pertaining to the Association. 


ArTICLe VII 

Duties of Editors 

Section 1. The Editors of The Quarterly 

Journal of Speech, Speech Monographs, and 

The Speech Teacher shall each select his edi- 

torial staff and shall perform the other duties 
of an editor-in-chief. 

Section 2. The Editors shall submit budget 

requests to the Finance Committee prior to De- 


cember 1 or at the request of the Finance 
Committee. 


ArTICLE VIII 
The Administrative Council 


Section 1. The Administrative Council shall 


consist of: the President, the Executive Vice- 
President, the First and Second Vice-Presidents, 
the Executive Secretary, the Editor of The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, the Editor of 
Speech Monographs, and the Editor of The 
Speech Teacher for the terms of their respective 
offices; the immediate past Editors of The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, of Speech Monographs, 
and of The Speech Teacher; the three immedi- 
ate past Presidents; the immediate past Execu- 
tive Vice-President; the immediate past Execu- 
tive Secretary; the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee; and six members elected at large, two 
each year for a term of three years. 


Section 2. Regular meetings of the Adminis- 
trative Council shall be held each year at the 
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time and place of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. Other meetings may be called bv the 
President, or on petition of one-third of the 
Administrative Council. 

Administrative Council shall 


members of the 

Section 3. The 
serve as the legal representative of the Asso- 
ciation to have, to hold, and to administer all 
property and funds, and to manage the affairs 
of the Association; shall receive and act upon 
the recommendations of the Finance Committee 
and the Project Committees; shall receive the 
report of the Committee on Committees; shall 
confirm the membership of the Association com- 
mittees authorized by and responsible in whole 
or in part to the Administrative Council; shall 
receive and act upon recommendations concern- 
ing administrative matters from the Consulta- 
tion Committee, the Committee on Professional 
Ethics and Standards, the Committee on Publi- 
Public Relations, 
Time and Place; shall 


cations, the Committee on 
and the Committee on 
fill vacancies on committees when they occur; 
shall allocate the finances of the Association: 


shall elect the Executive Vice-President and 
the Executive Secretary; shall provide for offi- 
cial publications, shall elect the editors thereof 
and shall have the right to copyright conven- 
tion papers, reports or special publications; shall 
relations of the Association; 


shall determine the time and place of the an- 


direct all public 


nual meeting and convention; shall approve the 
initiation of projects of the Association; shall 
consider liaison activities for the Association; 
shall recognize regional and national associa- 
tions and federations for representation in the 
Legislative Assembly and state associations for 
the right to nominate candidates for repre- 
sentatives of geographical areas; shall receive 
the petitions of prospective Interest Groups; 
shall vote upon granting to these Groups offi- 
cial status in the Association and shall report 
the action taken on each petition to the Legis- 
lative Assembly; shall hear and act upon charges 
brought against any member; and annually shall 
elect one member of the Association to serve on 
the Nominating Committee. 

Section 4. The Administrative Council shall 
be the ultimate authority on all matters relating 
to the Association in the periods between an- 
nual meetings; it shall administer the policies 
established by the Legislative Assembly and 
shall conduct the affairs of the Association, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in the Constitution 
and in the By-Laws; its decisions, however, shall 
be subject to revision by a two-thirds vote of 
the members of the Legislative Assembly pres- 
ent at any annual meeting of the Association. 


Section 5. After the annual budget prepared 


and recommended by the Finance Comniittee 
has been presented and considered in a joint 
session of the Administrative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly, the Administrative Coun. 
cil shall act upon the recommended budget 
and shall adopt a budget for the ensuing year, 


ARTICLE IX 

The Legislative Assembly 
Section 1. The Legislative Assembly shall be 
a representative body composed of the following 
members of the Speech Association of America: 
(1) ninety members elected at large, thirty 
each year for a three years; (2) 
forty-eight members elected from four geo: 
graphical areas, on ballots cast by members of 
the Association resident in the respective areas, 
sixteen each year 


term of 


(four from each area) for 
a term of three years from candidates recom- 
mended to the Nominating Committee by re- 
gional and state associations and/or other can- 
didates 


proposed by the Nominating Com- 


mittee; (3) a representative of each Interest 
Group; (4) the Presidents and Executive Secre- 
taries or designated representatives of the fol- 
lowing regional associations: the Speech Asso- 
ciation of the Eastern States, the Central States 
Speech Association, the Southern Speech Asso- 
ciation, the Western Speech Association, and 
the Pacific Speech Association; (5) one mem- 
ber chosen for a term of one year by each of 
the following national organizations: the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association, the Ameri- 
can Educational 


tional Society for the Study of Communication, 


Theatre Association, the Na- 
the American Forensic Association, and by other 
associations or federations that may _ hereafter 
be recognized by the Administrative Cound 
and by the Legislative Assembly. 

Assembly _ shall 
(Association; shall 


Section 2. The Legislative 
establish the policies of the 
receive and act upon the recommendations of 
the Interest Groups and of the committees of the 
Assembly; shall meet jointly with the Adminis- 
trative Council to receive and consider the fe 
port of the Finance Committee; shall elect three 
representatives to serve on the Committee on 
Committees; shall receive the report of the 
Committee on Committees; shall confirm the 
membership of the Association committees 
authorized by and responsible in whole or in 
part to the Legislative Assembly; shall receive 
reports and act upon recommendations of the 
Consultation Committee, the Committee on 
Professional Ethics and Standards, the Com- 
mittee on Publications, the Coordinating Com- 
mittees, the Service Committees, and the Study 


Committees; and annually shall elect one mem- 
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ber of the 
Association. 
Section 3. The standing committees of the 
Legislative Assembly shall be the Committee 
on Credentials and the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The Committee on Credentials shall re- 
ceive from the Executive Secretary the list of 
official delegates and shall certify these delegates 
by issuing Official badges entitling them to the 
floor of the Assembly. The Committee on Reso- 
jutions shall draft and present resolutions to 
the Legislative shall receive 
recommendations on matters of concern to in- 
dividual members of the Association for con- 
sideration and possible presentation as resolu- 


Nominating Committee of the 


Assembly and 


tions to the Assembly. 
Section 4. The Legislative Assembly - shall 
hold its sessions at the time and place of the 
annual meeting of the Association and prior to 
the convention program. 

The officers of the Assembly shall 
be the Speaker who shall be the Second Vice- 
President of the Association, a Clerk who shall 
be appointed for a term of three years by the 
President of the Association in consultation 
with the Second Vice-President and the Execu- 
tive Secretary, and a Parliamentarian who shall 


Section 5. 


be nominated by the Executive Committee and 
elected by the Assembly for a term of three 
years. The duties of the Speaker, the Clerk, 
and the Parliamentarian shall be those usually 
performed by such officers. 

Executive 
Committee of the Assembly shall be the Speak- 
er, the Clerk, the Parliamentarian, the Presi- 
dents of the their 
representatives 


Section 6. The members of the 


regional associations or 
authorized representatives; the 
of the following national organizations: Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association, American 
Educational Theatre Association, the National 
Society for the Study of Communication, the 
\mercian Forensic Association, and of other 
associations or federations that may hereaftet 
be recognized by the Administrative Council 
and by the Legislative Assembly; eight repre- 
sentatives of geographical areas, elected by the 
\sembly, four each year for a term of two 
years; and four representatives of the Interest 
Groups, elected by the Assembly, two each 
year for a term of two years. The Executive 
Committee shall prepare the agenda for the 
annual meeting of the Assembly, shall carry 
out the instructions of the Assembly, shall 
hominate the Parliamentarian of the Assembly, 
‘hall report the actions of the Assembly to the 
Administrative Council, shall act upon proposals 
of Interest Groups concerning projects, services, 
questionnaires, and meetings between conven- 


tions, and shall fill vacancies on Assemb)y 
Committees when they occur. 


ARTICLE X 
Interest Groups 


Section 1. To facilitate the achievement of 
the purposes stated in Article II and to aid 
in the planning of the convention program, 
Interest Groups shall be organized within the 
Association. 


Section 2. The following Interest Groups 
and others may be formed as provided in 
Article V, Sections 1 through 5 of the By-Laws: 
(a) Rhetoric and Public Address, (b) Forensics, 
(c) Discussion, (d) Communication, (e) Oral In- 
terpretation of Literature, (f) Theatre, (g) 
Radio, Television, and Films, (h) Linguistic 
Science and Phonetics, (i) Semantics, (j) Speech 
Science and Psychology, (k) Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, (l) Speech Education, (m) Speech 
in the Elementary School, (n) Speech in the 
Secondary School, (0) Speech in the Colleges 
and Universities, (p) Speech in Adult Educa- 
iton, (q) Speech in the Seminaries. Any na- 
tional association that has met with the Speech 
Association of America at a past annual meet- 
ing may request the Administrative Council 
to approve that association as the agency spon- 
soring the related Interest Group. 


Section 3. The affairs of an Interest Group. 
shall be conducted by a Chairman, a Vice- 
Chairman, a Secretary, and an Advisory Com- 
mittee of three members. 

Section 4. The Chairman shall serve for one 
year. He shall preside at the annual business 
meeting of the Interest Group at which officers, 
committee members, and a delegate to serve in 
the Legislative Assembly shall be elected, shall 
report to the Administrative Council the ac- 
tivities of the Group, shall present recommen- 
dations requiring action by the Council, and 
shall report to the Group actions of the Coun- 
cil affecting the Group. 


Section 5. The Vice-Chairman shall serve for 
one year and shall succeed to the chairman- 
ship in the following year. After consultation 
with the other officers and with the members 
of the Advisory Committee, he shall assist and 
be responsible to the First Vice-President of 
the Association in planning the convention 
program for his Interest Group. He shall re- 
port to the Legislative Assembly the activities. 
of the Group, and shall present recommenda- 
tions requiring action by the Assembly. On 
the occasion of the Chairman's disability or 
absence, he shall perform the duties of the 
Chairman. 
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Section 6. The Secretary who shall serve 
for one year shall perform the usual duties of 
secretary. On the occasion of the disability 
or absence of the Vice-Chairman, he shall per- 
form the duties of the Vice-Chairman. 

Section 7. Three members of the Advisory 
Committee shall be elected by the Group, one 
each year for a term of three years. They shall 
advise the officers on policies, on procedures, 
and on the convention program. 

Section 8. Each Interest Group shall elect 
one member to serve as a delegate in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. He shall represent the Group 
in the deliberations of the Assembly and shall 
report to the Group actions by the Assembly 
affecting the Group. 

Section 9. Each Interest Group may set up 
committees to carry out the purposes of the 
Group. Recommendations of the Committees, 
approved by the Group, shall be presented as 
required either to the Administrative Council 
or to the Legislative Assembly. 

Section 10. An Interest Group shall submit 
to the Finance Committee of the Association 
all requests for funds of the Association and 
any plan for assessing members, for cooperating 
with other groups in raising funds, or for ap- 
proaching foundations or organizations in the 
name of the Speech Association of America. 
Any such plan shall be recommended to the 
Administrative Council for approval. 

Section 11. All reference to 
projects, services, questionnaires, and meetings 


policies with 


between conventions proposed by an Interest 
Group shall be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly for ap- 


proval. 
ARTICLE XI 
Committees 
Section 1. Standing committees of the As- 


sociation shall be those provided for in the 
Constitution and any others authorized by and 
responsible to the Administrative Council and 
/or the Legislative Assembly. 

Section 2. The Committee on Committees 
shall be composed of the present officers and 
editors of the Association, the immediate Past 
President, and three representatives elected by 
the Legislative Assembly. The Past President 
shall be Committee shall 
recommend to the Administrative Council the 
personnel of (a) the Advisory Committees 
responsible in part to the Administrative 
Council: the Committee on Professional Ethics 
and Standards, the Finance Committee, the 
Committee on Publications, the Committee on 
Public Relations, and the Committee on Time 


chairman. The 


and Place; (b) the Project Committees author. 
ized by the Administrative Council. The Com. 
mittee shall recommend to the Legislative 
\ssembly the personnel of the Advisory Com. 
mittees responsible in part to the Assembly, of 
the Coordinating Committees, of the Service 
Committees, of the Study Committees, of the 
Committee on Credentials, and of the Com. 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Section 3. The Consultation Committee shall 
be composed of the five immediate past Presj- 
dents of the Association, and the Executive 
Vice-President and the Executive Secretary as 
ex officio members. The Past President who 
has served longest on the Committee shall be 
chairman. The Committee shall consider and 
make recommendations on matters referred 
to it by the officials of the Association, by the 
Administrative Council, and by the Legislative 
Assembly. On matters of administration affect- 
ing the Association, the Committee shall make 
recommendations to the Administrative Coun- 
cil; on matters of policy, the Committee shall 
make recommendations to the Legislative As 
sembly. 

Section 4. The Professional 
Ethics and Standards shall be composed of one 
member elected by eaca Interest Group under 
the chairmanship of the Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. The Committee shall consider problems 
of professional ethics and standards, shall ad- 
vise the Legislative Assembly on standards to 
be adopted, and shall recommend to the Ad- 
ministrative Council administrative action to 


Committee on 


be taken. 

Section 5. The Finance Committee shall be 
composed of three members, elected by the 
Administrative Council, one each year for a 
term of three years. The member serving for 
the third year shall be chairman. No member 
shall be eligible to serve for more than two 
consecutive terms. The members of the Com- 
mittee shall serve as members of the Ad 
ministrative Council. 

The Finance Committee, acting under the 
authority of the Administrative Council, shall 
receive and consider requests for Association 
funds from officials, committee chairmen, and 
Interest Group chairmen. At the annual meet- 
ing the Committee shall present to a_ joint 
session of the Administrative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly a budget for the ensuing 
fiscal year. This budget, as approved by the 
Administrative Council, shall be published in 
the next issues of The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech and The Speech Teacher. Emergency 
adjustments of this budget may be made by 
the Finance Committee, and such adjustments 
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shall be reported at the next following meet- 
ing of the Administrative Council. 
The Committee may authorize the Executive 


Secretary to negotiate loans not to exceed 
§-,000 in any one fiscal year; with the approval 
of the President and the Executive Secre- 


tarv, the Committee may authorize the buying, 
selling, or exchanging of the securities of the 
provide 
for the annual audit of the accounts of the 


\ssociation. Ihe Committee — shall 


\ssociation by a certified public accountant. 
Section 6. The Committee on Publications 
shall be composed of the Editors of the As- 
sociation, the Executive Vice-President, the 
Executive Secretary, and three members elected 
by the Administrative Council, one each year 
for a term of three years. The member serving 
for the third vear shall be chairman. The 
Committee shall review from.time to time the 
functions and policies of the official publica- 
tions of the Association, shall examine projects 
proposed for publication, shall consider the 
desirability of initiating projects involving pub- 
lication by the Association, and shall make 


specific recommendations on management to 
the Administrative Council, and on policy to 
the Legislative Assembly. 


Rela- 


tions shall be composed of the Executive Vice- 


Section 7. The Committee on Public 
President, the First Vice-President, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, and two members elected by the 
\dministrative Council, one each year for a 
term of two years. The member serving for 
The Com- 
mittee shall further the interests of the Asso- 


the second year shall be chairman. 


cation by developing wherever and whenever 
possible the most favorable relations with or- 
ganizations, institutions, and the general pub- 
lic. 

Section 8. The Committee on Time = and 
Place shall be composed of the Executive Secre- 
tary (ex officio) and three members elected by 
the Administrative Council, one each year for 
aterm of three years. The member serving for 
the third year shall be chairman. The Com- 
mittee shall recommend to the Administrative 
Council the time and place for the annual meet- 
ings as many years in advance as the Council 
deems necessary. 

Section g. Project Committees, authorized by 
the Administrative Council, shall undertake 
special projects and shall report annually to 
the Administrative Council. The chairmen of 
the Committees shall be designated by the 
Committee on Committees. 

Section 10. Coordinating Committees, Serv- 
ice Committees, and Study Committees shall be 
authorized by the 


Legislative Assembly to 


? 


which they shall report annually. The Chair- 
men of the Committees shall be designated by 
the Committee on Committees. The Coordinat- 
ing Committees shall promote reciprocal rela- 
tions between the Speech Association of Ameri- 
ca and other associations in closely related 
fields. The Service Committees shall render 
continuing assistance to the members of the 
Association in connection with contests, dis- 
cussion and debate 
contemporary 


programs, collection of 
materials, and preservation of 
historical records. The Study Committees shall 
be concerned with the investigation of problems 
not directly related to a specific Interest Group. 

Section 11. Special committees may be ap- 
pointed by the President, the Executive Vice- 
President, the First Vice-President, the Second 
Vice-President, and the Executive Secretary to 
assist them in the performance of their duties. 
hese committees, if concerned with adminis- 
trative matters, shall have official status as As- 
sociation committees only if approved by the 
Administrative Council; if concerned with mat- 
ters of policy, only if approved by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

Section 12. Only official 
tees that have been duly recognized by the Ad- 
ministrative Council or by the Legislative As- 
sembly may file budget requests with the Fi- 
nance Committee. 


Association commit- 


ARTICLE XII 
Amendments 

Section 1. Amendments to this Constitution 
may be initiated by a majority of the Adminis- 
trative Council present and voting, by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the Legislative As- 
sembly, or by any twenty-five members of the 
(Association. 

Section 2. Before a proposed amendment is 
submitted to a vote of the membership, it shall 
be published in The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech and in The Speech Teacher. To obtain 
publication, sponsors of the amendment shall 
supply properly signed copies to the Executive 
Secretary and to the Editors of The Quarterl) 
Journal of Speech and The Speech Teacher. 

Section 3. Final action on a proposed amend- 
ment previously published in the journals shall 
be taken by means of a printed ballot, which, 
to be valid, shall be returned postmarked not 
later than December 1. A_ two-thirds majority 
of those voting shall be required for adoption 
of an admendment. 


ARTICLE XIII 
Date and Implementation 
Section 1. This Constitution shall 
effective January 1, 1956. 


become 
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Section 2. The Executive Council members- 
at-large elected before this Constitution becomes 
effective shall serve out their terms as members 
of the Administrative Council. In 1956, two 
members shall be elected at large to serve 
with the eight members previously elected as 
members-at-large. In 1957, two members shall 
be elected to serve with the six members pre- 
viously elected. In 1958, the number of members 
elected at large will be reduced to six, as 
provided in Article VIII, Section 1. 

Section 3. The Nominating Committee cho- 
sen in 1955 in accordance with existing pro- 
cedure shall nominate the candidates for offi- 
ces in the Association, for members of the 
Administrative Council, and for delegates to 
the Legislative Assembly to be elected by 
mail ballot in 1956. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I 
Membership, Dues, and Fees 


Section 1. There shall be six classes of mem- 
bership in the Association: student, regular, 
sustaining, institutional, emeritus, and life. 

Section 2. Undergraduate students may be 
admitted to student membership. The dues shall 
be $3.50, payable in advance. Student mem- 
bers shall receive The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech or The Speech Teacher, and _ shall 
be entitled to such additional rights, privileges, 
and services as the Administrative Council from 
time to time may authorize.* 

Section g. Any person interested in promot- 
ing the purposes of the Association may be 
admitted to regular membership. The dues 
shall be $4.50 a year, payable in advance, and 
shall entitle the member to a subscription to 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech or to The 
Speech Teacher.* 

Section 4. Any person interested in promot- 
ing the interests of the Association and willing 
to contribute additional financial support may 
be admitted to sustaining membership. The 
dues shall be $16.00 a year, payable in advance. 
Sustaining members shall be entitled to such 
additional rights, privileges, and services as the 
Administrative Council from time to time may 
authorize.* 


*The increase of one dollar in student, regu- 
lar, and sustaining membership fees will pro- 
vide an additional sum in the annual budget to 
cover (1) regular allotments to Interest Groups, 
(2) a reserve fund for special projects of Interest 
Groups when approved by the Administrative 
Council, (3) increased allotments to the three 
publications of the Association in order to per- 
mit wider coverage of the activities in Interest 
Groups. 


Section 5. Any organized group of persons 
may be admitted to institutional membership, 
The dues shall be the same as for sustaining 
members. Institutional members shall be ep. 
titled to such rights, privileges, and services as 
the Administrative Council from time to time 
may authorize, but shall not have voting privi- 
leges. 

Section 6. Any member who meets the quali. 
fications set by the Administrative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly may be granted emeri- 
tus membership. Each emeritus meinber shall 
be exempt from the payment of annual dues 
and shall have throughout life all the privileges 
of a regular member. 

Section 7. Any member making a contribu- 
tion to the Trust Funds of the Association of 
such amount as the Administrative Council shall 
prescribe shall be the founder of a Life Mem- 
bership bearing his name. The contribution 
shall be maintained in perpetuity as a trust. 
Each incumbent of a Life Membership shall 
have all the privileges of membership in the 
Association. The first incumbent of a Life 
Membership may be either the founder himself 
or another person named by him. 

Section 8. A member of the Association may 
become a member of one or more Interest 
Groups by notifying the Executive Secretary of 
his choices when he becomes a member of the 
Association and each time that he renews his 
membership. 

Section 9. A member may be dropped from 
the Association for conduct contrary to the 
stated purposes of the Association, or tending 
to injure the Association in any way, or adverse- 
ly affecting its reputation. The Administrative 
Council shall consider charges against a mem- 
ber only upon receipt of a written statement of 
the specific charges transmitted to the Council 
by the President. The Administrative Council 
shall have power to act after hearing the mem- 
ber against whom the charges have been filed. 
Any action affecting the status of a member 
shall require a three-fourths vote of those pres 
ent and voting. 

Section 10. Fees for registration at the an- 
nual meeting and for the Placement Service 
shall be determined by the Administrative 
Council. 


ARTICLE II 
Meetings 


Section 1. Except in periods of emergency, 
when the Administrative Council may decide 
otherwise, an annual meeting of the Association 
shall be held at a time and place to be desig- 
nated by the Council. 
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Section 2. Meetings of the Administrative 
Council and of the Legislative Assembly shall 
be open to all members of the Association. Each 


body may control the privileges of the floor as 


it sees fit. 


Section 3. The Association shall assume no 
responsibility for statements of opinions ex- 
pressed by participants in convention programs. 


ARTICLE III 
Election of Officials 


President, First and Second 
Vice-Presidents, two of the six members of the 


Section 1. The 


Administrative Council to be chosen at large, 
thirty of the ninety members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly to be chosen at large, and sixteen 
of the forty-eight members of the Assembly rep- 
resenting geographical areas, shall be elected 
by the members of the Association who shall 
vote by mail ballot, returnable postmarked not 
laer than November 1. The First Vice-Presi- 
dent in any year shall automatically succeed to 
the Presidency for the following year and the 
Second Vice-President in any year shall auto- 
matically succeed to the First Vice-Presidency 
for the following year. 

Section 2. Candidates for the respective offi- 
ces, for membership on the Administrative 
Council, and for membership in the Legislative 
Assembly shall be nominated only (a) when 
they are designated by the Nominating Com- 
mittee (hereinafter described), or (b) when 
they are named in a petition signed by any 
twenty-five members of the Association. 

Section 3. —The Nominating Committee shall 
consist of five members of the Association. At 
least one year in advance of the election of 
the officers, the Administrative Council at the 
annual meeting shall elect one member of the 
Association to serve on the Committee, and 
the Legislative Assembly, at the annual meet- 
ing, shall elect one member of the Association. 
The members of the Association shall elect by 
mail ballot three members. 

Each member of the Association may nomi- 
hate for the Nominating Committee one person 
who has not served on the Committee during 
the previous two years. The nomination must 
be delivered or postmarked not later than Octo- 
ber 15. The twelve receiving the largest num- 


‘ber of nominations shall be listed alphabetically 


upon the official ballot, which is to be mailed 
to the entire membership on or before Novem- 
ber 1. In case of a tie for twelfth place, the 
number of listed nominees shall be increased to 
include the tying nominees. A returned ballot 
to be valid must be postmarked not later than 


December 1, and it must rank in order of pref- 
erence (1, 2, 3, etc.) as many nominees as the 
voter may choose without any regard to the 
number to be elected. (The voter may rank all 
names on the ballot, or only those he may care 
to select.) The ballots shall be counted in ac- 
cordance with the principle of the Hare Sys- 
tem of Proportional Representation as exempli- 
fied in the election of Councilmen by the City 
of Cincinnati, 1951. 


The Executive Secretary shall notify the three 
elected nominees immediately after the election, 
and receive in reply information from each of 
them as to whether he will be present at the 
meeting of the Nominating Committee to be 
held not later than the first day of the annual 
convention at the convention center. Anyone 
elected who is not in attendance at this desig- 
nated committee meeting shall be deemed in- 
eligible. to serve upon the Nominating Com- 
mittee, and the one or ones, present at the con- 
vention, next in order in accordance with the 
Proportional Representation system shall be 
named as members of the committee until a 
total of three shall be obtained. 

The nomination and election of the Nomi- 
nating Committee shall be under the super- 
vision of the Executive Secretary, or of others 
designated from time to time by the Adminis- 
trative Council. The Council may authorize 
the supervising officer or officers to adjust the 
dates or details for the process of the nomina- 
tion and election of the Nominating Committee, 
if a change in the time of the annual conven- 
tion, or other exigency, makes this adjustment 
necessary. 

The member of the Committee elected by 
the Legislative Assembly shall convene the 
Committee and shall preside until the Com- 
mittee shall elect a permanent chairman. 

The Nominating Committee shall propose 
at least two members of the Association for 
each office in which succession is not automatic, 
at least four members for the two places on 
the Administrative Council, at least sixty 
members for thirty delegates-at-large in the 
Legislative Assembly, and at least thirty-two 
members for the sixteen representatives of 
geographical areas in the Assembly. 


Eight candidates shall be named from cach 
of the four following geographical areas: 

(1) the New England states, the Middle At- 
lantic states (New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia), 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Virgin Is- 
lands, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces of 


Ca nada; 
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(2) the Central states (Ohio, Michigan, In- 


diana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebras 
ka, Kansas, Oklahoma), and Ontario, Manitoba, 
and Saskatchewan in Canada: 

(3) the Southern states (Virginia, North Caro- 
Ken- 


\labama, Mississippi, Arkan- 


lina, South Carolina, Florida, 


tucky, 


Georgia, 
lennessee, 
Zone; 


sas, Louisiana, Texas), and the Canal 


(4) the Western states (Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
\rizona, Washington, Oregon, California), the 
territories of Hawaii and Alaska, the Philippine 
Islands, and Alberta and British Columbia in 
Canada. 

From these respective geographical areas the 
regional and state associations may recommend 


candidates to the Committee, 


Nominating 
nominations to be in the hands of the Chair- 
man of the Committee not later than the first 
day of the annual meeting. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall check 
with the Executive Secretary on the status of 
the membership of all nominees. The report of 
the Committee shall be published in the second 
issue of The Quarterly Journal of Speech and 
of The Speech Teacher following the election of 
the Committee. 


Section 4. Any twenty-five members of the 


Association may make additional nominations 
by submitting them to the Executive Secretary 
not later than three months after the publica- 
tion of the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. These nominations shall be published in 
the next The Quarterly 
Speech and of The Speech Teacher. 


issue of Journal of 


Section 5. ‘The Executive Vice-President, the 
Executive Secretary, the Editor of The Quarter- 
ly Journal of Speech, the Editor of The Speech 
Teacher, The Editor of Speech Monographs, and 
a Finance Committee of three members shall be 
elected by the Administrative Council for terms 
of three years. 

Section 6. The President and the Editors of 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, The Speec h 
Teacher, and Speech Monographs shall be in- 
eligible to succeed themselves. 

Section 7. The Executive Vice-President, the 
Executive Secretary, and the Editors of The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, The Speech Teach- 
er, and Speech Monographs shall be elected at 
least one year in advance of their respective 
terms of office. 

Section 8. All officers shall begin their terms 
January 1 except the Executive Secretary who 
shall assume his duties at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, July 1. 


TEACHER 


Section 9. When vacancies occur in the offices 
of the Association or in the list of nominees 
presented by the Nominating Committee, the 
(Administrative Council shall designate replace. 
ments, unless otherwise provided for by the 


Constitution. 


ARTICLE I\ 


Delegates to the Legislative Assembly 


Section 1. The names of the delegates chosen 
by each regional and national organization to be 
represented in the Legislative Assembly. shall 
be forwarded to the Executive Secretary of the 
Speech Association of America one month prior 
to the annual meeting. 

Section 2. Members holding office in the As. 


sociation or in Interest Groups shall be in- 


eligible for nomination as _ candidates for 
Assembly, 


No member of the Assembly shall 


delegates-at-large to the Legislative 
Section 3. 
be entitled to cast more than a single vote, even 
though he may be chosen to represent more 
than one organization. The representation of 
an organization other than the one he chooses 
to represent may be assumed by an alternate. 
Section 4. No delegate elected for a_ three 
year term shall be eligible to succeed himself. 
Section 5. During the first year this Con- 
stitution is in effect, thirty members elected at 
large shall be chosen for a one-year term, thirty 
for a two-year term, and thirty for a three-year 
term. Similarly, sixteen elected from geographi- 
cal areas shall be chosen for a one-year term, 
sixteen for a two-year term, and sixteen for a 


three-year term. 


ARTICLE V 

Organization and Meetings of Interest Groups 

Section 1. The organization of a new Interest 
Group may be initiated by a sponsoring com- 
mittee of three members of the Association. 
After formulating a statement of intention to 
organize and after obtaining the signatures of 
at least twelve other members of the Associa- 
tion, the shall 
copy of the prepared statement with the list of 


signatures to (a) the First 


sponsoring committe send 4a 
Vice-President in 
order that he may assign a place and a time 
prior to the convention program for forming 
a temporary organization, (b) the Editors of 
The Quarterly Speech and The 
Speech Teacher in order that they may publish 
the prepared statement with the list of signa 
tures in the October and November issues re 
spectively, and (c) the Executive Secretary in 
order that he may have an official record of the 
proposed Interest Group. 

Section 2. 


Journal of 


At the initial meeting requested 
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by the sponsoring committee of the proposed 
Interest Group and scheduled by the First Vice- 
President, the Group shall form a temporary or- 
ganization in accordance with parliamentary 
procedure and shall elect a temporary chairman 
The Group shall 


adopt a resolution setting forth (a) the name 


and a temporary secretary. 
and scope of the Group, (b) the purposes, (c) 
the differentiation of the Group from existing 
Interest Groups, and (d) the relation of the 
Group to the field of speech. The temporary 
oficers shall obtain the signatures of one hun- 
dred members of the Association in support of 
the resolution. 

Section 3. The temporary chairman of the 
Group shall submit to the Executive Secretary 
the resolution with the signatures of one hun- 
dred members of the Association and the names 
of the temporary officers for presentation to the 
\dministrative Council. 

Section 4. Upon receiving notice of a favor- 
Administrative Council, 
the Group shall organize a permanent Interest 


able action from the 


Group with the election of a Chairman, a Vice- 
Chairman, a Secretary, three members to serve 
a an Advisory Committee (one for one year, 
one for two years, and one for three years), and 
a delegate to serve in the Legislative Assembly 
provisions set forth 
Article X of the 


in accordance with the 
in Sections 4 through 8&8 of 
Constitution. 

Section 5. At each annual meeting five mem- 
bers of the Interest Group shall be elected to 
serve as the Nominating Committee of the 
Interest Group for the following year. No more 
than one member of the Committee shall be 
chosen from any state or territory. No member 
shall be eligible to succeed himself. The Com- 
mittee shall nominate two candidates for Vice- 
Chairman, two candidates for Secretary, two 
candidates for the new member of the Advisory 
Committee, and two candidates for the dele- 
gate to the Legislative Assembly. 

Section 6. The Interest Groups shall meet 
at the time and place of the annual meeting 
of the Association as designated by the Admini- 
‘trative Council. Business of the Interest Groups 
shall be transacted immediately before or after 
the main programs of the Groups or at such 
other time as the Administrative Council shall 
designate. 

Section 7. The tentative program of an In- 
terest Group shall be cleared with the First 
Vice-President of the Association at a date set 
by him. If the Vice-Chairman of an Interest 
Group does not fulfill his obligation by the 
time designated by the First Vice-President, the 
latter shall have the power to designate another 


member of the Group to complete the program. 

Section 8. When a national organization rep- 
resenting Interest 
Groups meets at the same time and place with 
the Speech Association of America, the Vice- 
Chairmen of the Interest Groups concerned 
shall plan the convention program in close co- 
operation with the program chairman of that 
national organization. 


interests of one or more 


ARTICLE VI 


Procedure for Voting and 
Reporting the Vote 


Section 1. Voting on candidates for offices in 
the Association, on members for the Administra- 
tive Council, on delegates for the Legislative As- 
sembly, on members for the Nominating Com- 
mittee, and on amendments to the Constitution 
shall be on official ballots supplied by the Exec- 
utive Secretary. The ballots shall be returned 
to the Executive Secretary and, to be valid, shall 
be postmarked not later than December 1. 

The ballots for candidates for offices in the 
\ssociation, for members of the Administrative 
Council, and for delegates to the Legislative 
Assembly, to be valid, shall be returned to 
the Executive Secretary, postmarked not later 
than November 1. The ballots for members of 
the Nominating Committee and for amend- 
ments to the Constitution, to be valid, shall 
be returned to the Executive Secretary post- 
marked not later than December 1. 

Section 2. The Executive Secretary shall seek 
the assistance of two members of the Associa- 
tion in checking the tallies on all ballots before 
he announces the results. The verified report 
shall be made available to all members in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting and shall be 
published in the next issues of The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech and The Speech Teacher. 

Section g. If a change in the time of the 
annual meeting, or other exigency, makes ad- 
justment necessary, the Administrative Council 
may authorize a change in the time for ballot- 


ing. 


ARTICLE VII 


Parliamentary Authority 


In the absence of any provision to the con- 
trary in the Constitution and in the By-Laws, 
all business meetings of the Association, of the 
Administrative Council, of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and of the Interest Groups shall be 
governed by the parliamentary rules and usages 
contained in the current edition of Robert's 
Rules of Order, Revised. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
Quorum 


Section 1. A quorum at any meeting of the 
Administrative Council shall be nine members, 
of whom a majority shall be present or past 
officers or editors of the Association. 

Section 2. A quorum at any meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly shall be fifty members, of 
whom a majority shall be delegates selected by 
the ballots of the membership. 

Section g. Each Interest Group shall deter- 
mine the number required for a quorum to 
transact its business. 


ARTICLE IX 


Amendments 


Section 1. Amendments to these By-Laws may 
be initiated by a majority of the Administrative 
Council present and voting, by the Committee 
on Resolutions of the Legislative Assembly, or 
by any fifteen members of the Association. 
Section 2. For the adoption of a_ proposed 
amendment, a majority vote of both the Ad- 
Council and the 


ministrative Legislative As- 


sembly shall be required. 


PEACHING OVERSEAS 


lo the Editor of The Speech Teacher: 


Elementary and high school teachers who 
would like an overseas tour of duty will be 
interested to know that some 1,600 American 
teachers are appointed each year to teach an 
overseas population of 80,000 American boys 
and girls in U. S. Army and 


pendent schools. 


Air Force de- 


The Army and the Air Force each administers 
its own educational program. The schools are 
located in Japan, Okinawa, Austria, France, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, French Moroc- 
co, and at other bases where United States 
military personnel is assigned. 

Apparently not much opportunity exists to 
teach speech; but those who can teach two 
other high school subjects, or who can teach at 
the elementary school level, are in demand. 
Opportunities also exist for teachers of in- 
dustrial arts, homemaking, and arts and crafts; 
and for school librarians, dormitory supervisors, 
and various administrative positions. Teachers 
also need to be able to direct one or more 
extra-curricular activities. 

Qualifications 


vary somewhat according to 


whether the appointment is made to an Army 


or an Air Force base. The applicant must have 
about 18 hours of credit in education; he mug 
have ‘a valid 
two years of recent public school experience for 


teaching certificate, and about 


Army schools, or three years for Air Force as. 
signments (or two plus a_ master’s degree), 
Transportation to and from the assignment is 
provided, and living quarters are rent-free; if 
quarters on the post are not available, a sup. 
plementary allotment is made to enable the 
salaries for 
twelve months’ service are in the neighborhood 


teacher to live nearby. Annual 


of $4200. There is, of course, opportunity for 
week-end and vacation travel 


In my opinion, qualified teachers who can 
secure a leave of absence of a. year or more 
from their current positions will find teaching 
overseas a fine experience. I have visited with 
a few teachers who taught in overseas high 


schools, and found them pleased with their 


assignments. Those I met at Bushy Park high 
school, located at an Air Force’ base near 
London, had already logged a good many days 


of travel in England and on the Continent. 


They talked about York, Canterbury, Strat- 
ford, Oxford, Cambridge, Land’s End, Paris, 
Rome, Madrid, Amsterdam, Frankfurt, and 


Berlin, as formerly they probably talked about 
New York, Chicago, or Denver. The music 
teacher was operetta, the 
English teacher on a play, and the football 


working on an 


coach had just seen his charges win, unbe- 


lievably, a cricket match. 

Both services will begin interviews in Febru- 
ary for appointment in 
prompt action is necessary if a teacher wishes 


September, 1955, 8 
to be considered for the coming year. For more 
complete and accurate information than I am 
able to give in this letter, I suggest those in- 
terested write to one or both of these addresses: 


Department of the Army 
Office of Civilian Personnel 
Overseas Affairs Division 
Washington 25, D. C. 
or 
Department of the Air Force 
Overseas Employment Branch 
Overseas and Field Affairs Division 
Directorate of Civilian Personnel 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Personal interviews with qualified applicants 
will be conducted in February by both services 


at various points throughout the country. 


LorEN REID, 
University of Missount 
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SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
FXCERPTS FROM THE MINUTES 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
December 27-30, 1954 
\ssociation of America 
acted the following items of business: 
Braden moved that the Executive Secretary 
be authorized by the Council to make a con- 
tract with University Microfilms to microfilm 
issues Of The Quarterly Journal of Speech be- 
fore 1921. Aly seconded. Passed. 


The Speech trans- 


Rousse moved that the Executive Secretary 
be given discretionary power in granting the 
distinction of membership. Auer 
seconded. Cortright moved to amend the mo- 
tion to read that honorary membership should 
be given to those persons who have been mem- 
bers for twenty years; and, if in the judgment 
of the Executive Secretary, exception seemed 
to merit it, power to grant membership should 
e vested in the Executive Secretary, President, 
and Executive Vice-President. The amendment 
was seconded and passed. The motion as 


honorary 


amended was passed. 

Bohman made the reports of the Project 
Committee on the Volume of Studies in the 
Colonial Period of American Address and of 
the Study Committee on the History of American 
Public Address. Bohman moved that a_ sub- 
committee of the Committee on the History 
of American Public Address—Dickey, Braden, 
\uer, Perkins—be constituted as a Project 
Committee for a volume of Southern Speaking 
—1820-1860. McBurney seconded. Passed. 
McBurney submitted the report of the 
Finance Committee. The Committee proposed 
that the Association undertake the publication 
of the bibliography on American preaching by 
Harry Kaplan. The proposal was to publish the 
bibliography on the contractual basis at an 
approximate cost of $300.00 to the Association. 
Hance moved that the 1962 convention be 
held on October 24, 25, 26, and 27 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Freeley seconded. Aly moved to 
amend the motion by deferring selection of 
the 1962 convention date until after the 1957 
convention in Boston. Hahn seconded. The 
defeated. Cortright offered the 
substitute motion that the Association meet 
in 1962 in Denver in the next to the last 
week in August. Dickey seconded. The motion 
Was defeated. Bagwell proposed the substitute 
motion to meet in Cleveland in December in- 
‘ead of October, 1962. Miller seconded. Rousse 


motion was 


amended the substitute motion by proposing 
that the meeting be held during Thanksgiving 
holidays instead of Christmas holidays. Davison 
seconded. The amendment was defeated. The 
substitute motion was defeated. Aly moved 
that the Committee on Time and Place be au- 
thorized to negotiate for a convention in Chi- 
cago at between Christmas and New Year's in 
1962. The motion was seconded and defeated. 
Phillips moved to return the matter to the 
Committee on Time and Place to decide where 
the August meeting should be held. Freeley 
seconded. The motion was defeated. Miller 
moved to amend the original motion (to meet 
in Cleveland on October 24, 25, 26, and 27 in 
1962) by meeting in Cleveland in December, 
1962. Aly seconded. Miller accepted an addi- 
tion to his motion to meet in Denver in 
1963 in August. The revised motion was 
passed. 

Gilman moved that the Executive Council 
approve in principle the setting up of regional 
depositories in addition to a central de- 
pository for SAA archives—provided that the 
principle of SAA direction and jurisdiction over 
any and all such depositories be maintained. 
The motion was seconded and approved. 

Cowperthwaite made the report of the Com- 
mittee on Archives. Rousse moved that the 
Committee be continued indefinitely in order 
that it may (i) continue with the long-time 
project of locating and identifying potentially 
suitable archives materials, and (2) act as the 
executive agent of SAA in making arrangements 
for a suitable depository or depositories for 
SAA archives. Morley seconded. Passed. 

Kramer reported for the Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution. After an explana- 
tion of the purposes, structure, and benefits of 
the new document, Kramer moved the adop- 
tion of the Constitution as published in the 
October issue of The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech and the November issue of The Speech 
Teacher with the revisions that have been 
made at this convention. Gilman seconded. 
Larson moved to amend the proposed Consti- 
tution by striking out the word “Executive” 
before “Council” and substituting the word 
“Administrative.” Rousse seconded. Passed. 
Garff Wilson moved that in all places where the 
phrase “Area Group” appears the phrase “In- 
terest Group” be substituted. Dow seconded. 
Passed. After discussion, the Constitution was 
passed unanimously. Utterback moved that the 
group go on record for a vote of thanks to the 
Committee on Structure and the Committee 
on Revision of the Constitution. Gilman sec- 
onded. Passed. 
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Bagwell reported for the Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations. Bagwell moved that the Council 
go on record as favoring the giving of suitable 
awards in the name of the Association to per- 


sons, groups of persons, and/or organizations 


outside the Association who in some way or 


various ways have rendered meritorious service 


to the speech profession or who have advanced 
greatly the purposes of the Association 


Article II 


as set 


forth in of the Constitution or who 


exemplify high standards of performance in 
the various speech arts. Davison seconded. 
Passed. Bagwell moved the formation of an 


ad hoc Committee on Awards with the respon- 
sibility of studying this matter and drawing up 
a set of recommendations to be presented at 
Ken- 


the convention in Los Angeles in 1955. 


dall seconded. Passed. 


Chairman Miller reported for the Committee 


on Resolutions. The following resolutions 
were submitted: 
(1) Whereas the Federal Communications 


Commission has allocated television channels 
for the exclusive use of educational institu- 
tions; and 


Whereas numerous members of the Speech 
\ssociation of America are engaged in activities 
designed to promote public enlightenment by 
and 


means of television: 


Whereas educational television has already 


proved to be a potent force in the educational 
life of 


established; and 


the communities in which it has been 


Whereas the potentialities of the medium 


for the expansion of education in an unprec- 


edented manner are undoubtedly very great: 


Therefore, be it resolved that the Speech As- 
sociation is on record as being in favor of 
the establishment of the greatest possible num- 


ber of educational television stations consistent 


with the demonstrated ability of educational 
organizations to utilize those channels. 
Be it further resolved that a copy of this 


resolution be presented to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 


Miller moved the adoption of this resolution 


and the Committee seconded. Passed. 
(2) Whereas, Professor Lew Sarett was a 
founder of the Speech Association of America; 


and 


Whereas, he rendered long and _ excellent 
service to the field of speech; 

Be it resolved that we express our sorrow at 
his death and extend condolences to his 


and his many friends. 


our 
family 

Miller moved the adoption of this resolution 
and the Committee seconded. Passed. 


SPEECH 


TEACHER 


3) Be it resolved by the 1954 Convention of 


the Speech Association of America: 


(a) Ihat our appreciation be extended to 
the management and staff of the Conrad Hil. 
ton Hotel for providing excellent facilities fo 
our meetings and for the very 


fine service to 


members of the Association. 

(b) That our appreciation be extended to all 
the SAA Local Ar- 
Committees for time and 
thanks to. the 
Glen E. Mills, 
Chairman, Virginia Rutherford, 
Robert Martin, William Haney, William Wayne 
Johnson, Bess Sondel, 


members of Convention 


rangement their 


effort and in particular ou 


chairmen of these committees: 


General and 
Freelev, Dean C. 
Mitchell; 


Austin 
Barnlund, and Wanda B. 

(c) That our sincere appreciation for their 
faithful 
be extended to those national officers who have 


and devoted service to the Association 


concluded their terms of service at this con- 
vention or during the past year: Karl R. Wal- 
President: Paul 
Elva Van 
Orville A. 


Dallas Dickey, 


lace, Bagwell, Executive Vice- 


Haitsma, Second Vice- 
Hitchcock, 


Editor of 


President; 
Executive 
The Speech 


President; 
Secretary; 
Teacher; 


(d) That our appreciation be extended to 
previous Committees on Structure and _ to the 
Revision of the Con- 


present Committee on 


stitution: 


(e) That extended to 
Henry L. 


at this Convention to 


our appreciation he 
Mueller for his 


the 


valuable assistance 
Association and its 
the Constitution; 


Committee on Revision of 


(f) That we commend the Committee on Back- 
ground Studies in the History of Speech Edu: 
cation in America as well as the contributors 
to the volume, and also the publisher of the 
volume, 

Miller 


tion and the Committee seconded. Passed. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


moved the adoption of this resolu: 


REPORT OF 
NOMINATING 

The Nominating Committee of the Speech 
submits the following 


to .office at the 1955 


THE 

COMMIT TEF 
(Association of America 
nominations for election 
annual meeting: 


President: Lester Thonssen, College of the 
City of New York 
(As First Vice-President, Professor Thonssen 


succeeds to the presidency under the provision 
ot the Constitution of the SAA.) 

First Vice-President: Loren D. Reid, University 
of Missouri 

Elise Hahn, University 

of California at Los Angeles 


Second Vice-President: 
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Members of the Executive Council: 
Barnard Hewitt, University of Illinois 
r. Earle Johnson, University of Alabama 
Evelyn Speech Im- 
provement, New York City Public Schools 


Konigsberg, Bureau of 


Clarence T. Simon, Northwestern University 
Respectfully submitted: 

Bower Aly 

Lionel Crocker 

Kenneth G. Hance 

Orville A. Hitchcock 

W. Norwood Brigance, Chairman 


COMMITTEES FOR 1955 


The chairman of each committee is named 
first. Members ex officio are listed in italics. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Committee on Committees: 


Jeffery 


Hance, 


Thomas A. 
Waldo W. 
Kenneth G. Wilbur Samuel Howell, 
Henry L. Mueller, Susie S. Niles, Lester Thon- 
sen, Karl R. Wallace. 

Finance: 


Rousse, J. Auer, Braden, 


McBurney, Chairman 
1955), Orville A. Hitch- 
cock, Loren D. Reid, Chairman (July 1, 1955- 
June go, 1956), Waldo W. Braden. 

Publications: W. M. Sattler, Barnet Basker- 
ville, Elise Hahn, William B. McCoard, Frank 
Whiting, J. Jeffery Auer, Waldo W. Braden, 
Kenneth G. Hance, Wilbur Samuel Howell, 
Henry L. Mueller, Thomas A. Rousse. 

Time and Place: Rupert Cortright, Milton 
Dickens, Kenneth G. Hance, Elbert Harring- 
ton, Barnard Hewitt, Waldo W. Braden. 

Public Relations: Kenneth G. Hance, Paul D. 
Bagwell, Upton Waldo W. 
Thomas A. 

Committee on Policy: Horace Rahskopf, H. P. 
Constans, Lionel Crocker, Wilbur E. Gilman, 
James McBurney, Karl R. Wallace. 


James H. 
July 1, 1954-June go, 


Palmer, Braden, 


Rousse. 


COORDINATING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Co-operation Between SAA and 
Other Related Organizations: Lester Thonssen, 


Delwin Elwood 


Dusenbury, Austin Freeley, 
Murray, Robert Schacht, Jesse Villarreal. 
Between SAA 
and Regional Associations: Kenneth G. Hance, 
and the Presidents of CSSA, WSSA, SSA, SAES, 
PSA, 


Committee on Co-operation 


SERVICE COMMITTEES 
Contemporary Public Address: A. Craig Baird, 
John W. Bachman, Halbert E. Gulley, Robert 
C. Jeffrey, Theodore Cullen’ B. 
Hardy Redding, 


Kennedy, 


Owens, Perwitt, Charles 


Eugene White, (Consultant— 
Vital Speeches). 


Intercollegiate 


Thomas Daly 


Debate: R. 
G. Gunderson will be the SAA representative to 


Discussion and 
January 1, 1956. The other members of the 
committee are representatives from TKA, PKD, 
DSR, and PRP. The chairmanship rotates. 

Teaching Speech to Foreign Students: Iwan 
Putnam, Jr., Abel, Gifford Blyton, 
Albert I. Cordray, Eva Currie, Henry Moser. 

International Discussion and Debate: Ann- 
abel Dunham Hagood, Paul Carmack, Gordon 
Hostettler, Alan Nichols, Brooks Quimby, 
Franklyn R. Shirley, Mildred E. Adams (Con- 
sultant—Institute on International Education). 
Discussion and Group 
Methods: Carroll C. Arnold, Martin Anderson, 
Dean C. Barnlund, Henry L. Ewbank, Sr., Kim 
Giffin, Franklyn S$. Haiman, Russell Jenkins, 
John Keltner, N. Edd Miller, Helen Schrader, 
William E. Utterback. 


Committee on 


James 


Committee on 


Archives: L. LeRoy 
perthwaite, J. Jeffery Auer, Earl Wiley, Waldo 
W. Braden. 


Cow- 


Committee on Recruitment and Supply: 
Loren D. Reid, Barbara Dodson, Evelyn Konigs- 
berg, Wilson Paul, David C. Phillips, Karl F. 
Robinson, Hugh Seabury. 


SrupY COMMITTEES 

History of Speech Education: Edyth M. Rer- 
shaw, Clarence Edney, Douglas Ehninger, Bert 
Emsley, Giles W. Gray, Clifford E. Hamar, 
Donald K. Smith. 

History of American Public Address: George 
V. Bohman, J. Jeffery Auer, A. Craig Baird, 
W. Norwood Brigance, Donald C. Brvant, 
Robert D. Clark, Laura Crowell, Dallas C. 
Dickey, J. Garber Drushal, Henry L. Ewbans, 


Sr., Robert G. Gunderson, Marie K. Hoch- 
muth, Lindsey S. Perkins, Hollis L. Whu:te, 
Ernest J. Wrage. 

Problems in the Elementary School: John 


J. Pruis, Jean Conyers Ervin, Geraldine Gar- 
rison, Elise Hahn, Zelda Horner Kosh, Mardel 


Ogilvie, Mary Elizabeth Peebles, C. Agnes 
Rigney. 

Problems in the Secondary School: Evelyir 
Konisberg, Charles L. Balcer, Mary Black- 


burn, Hayden K. Carruth, Lawrence S. Jen- 
ness, Freda Kenner, Yetta G. Mitchell, Oliver 
W. Nelson, Bea Olmstead, Waldo W. Phelps, 
Mrs. O. J. Whitworth. 

Problems in Undergraduate Study: Donald 
E. Hargis, Mildred F. Berry, Roberta Buchanan, 
Arthur Eisenstadt, Henry L. Ewbank, Jr., Alaa 
W. Huckleberry, Robert A. Johnston, Wilbur 
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Moore, William H. Perkins, Solomon Simon- 
son, A. L. Thurman, Jr. 

Problems in Graduate Study: Horace Rah- 
skopf, Clyde W. Dow, Claude G. Kantner, C. 
M. Wise. 

Problems in Teaching Speech to Preachers: 
Charles A. McGlon, Fr. Edward P. Atzert, 
John Bachman, Fred J. Barton, Paul Boase, 
Lowell G. McCoy, John J. 
Rudin, George William Smith, Abraham Tau- 


Fdmund Linn, 
ber, Charles E. Weniger. 

Problems in Teaching Radio and Television: 
D. Glenn Starlin, Thomas Battin, James G. 
Davis, W. C. Dempsey, Marguerite Fleming, 
Sydney Head, Ola Hiller, John Roberts, Forest 
L. Whan, E. William Ziebarth. 

Problems in Motion Pictures and Visual 
Aids: Karl F. Robinson, C. R. Carpenter, John 
Dietrich, Harold Nelson, David Potter. 

Problems in Teaching Speech in the Armed 
Forces: George Batka, Paul R. Beall, C. David 
Cornell, Ralph E. Frybarger, Cyril F. 
Joseph Mahaffey, Eugene E. 


Hager, 
Myers. 

Problems in Voice Science: Norman Freestone, 
T. D. Hanley, Dorothy Huntington, Eleanor 
Luse, Gordon Peterson, Clarence. 
Charlotte G. Wells. 

Problems in Social Science: Orville L. Pence, 
Howard Gilkinson, Charles Lomas, Robert P. 
Oliver, Ross Scanlan. 

Problems in Phonetics: Hilda Fisher, Malcolm 
C. Coxe, Gladys E. Lynch, C. K. Thomas, Wil- 
liam R. Tiffany. 

Problems in Interpretation: Garff B. Wilson, 
Eugene Bahn, Ray Irwin, Charlotte Lee, La- 
Mont Okey, Melvin R. White. 

Problems in Parliamentary Procedure: Joseph 
O’Brien, Wayne G. Brockriede, J. Calvin Call- 
aghan, Lee Chapin, Carl Dallinger, James L. 
Golden, Charley A. Leistner, Yetta G. Mitchell, 
Lindsey S. Perkins. 

Problems in Adult Education: Earnest S. 
Brandenburg, Thomas L. Dahle, Harold O. 
Haskitt, George Hinds, James N. Holm, Frank- 
lin H. Knower, P. E. Lull, Ralph H. Nichols, 
Wesley Wiksell, Harold P. Zelko. 


Simon, 


PROJECT COMMITTEES 

Volume Ill of “The History and Criticism 
of American Public Address”: Marie K. Hoch- 
muth, W. Norwood Brigance, Donald C. Bryant. 

Volume of Studies of Public Address on the 
Issue of Anti-Slavery and Disunion, circa 1860: 
J. Jeffery Auer, A. Craig Baird, Henry L. Ew- 
bank, Sr. 

Volume of Studies in the Colonial Period 
of American Public Address: George V. Boh- 
man, Dallas C. Dickey, Ernest J. Wrage. 


PEACHER 


Volume of Studies in Southern Oratory: 
Dallas C. Dickey, J. Jeffery Auer, Waldo w, 
Braden, Lindsey S. Perkins. 

Microfilming of Resource Materials in the 
Field of Speech: Albert E. Johnson, Robert 
Dierlam, Frederick W. Haberman, Hubert ¢ 
Heffner, George R. Kernodle, William w,. 


Milnitz, Richard Moody. 


Ad Hoc COMMITTEES 

Committee on Awards: Paul D. Bagwell, A, 
Craig Baird, Kenneth B. Clark, Rupert L. Cort. 
right, Kenneth G. Hance, Barnard Hewitt, Sara 
Lowrey. 

Committee on Code of Professional Ethics: 
Kenneth G. Hance, Paul D. Bagwell, Wilbur 
E. Gilman, Elbert Harrington, Claude E. Kant- 
ner, Lee Mitchell, Wanda B. Mitchell, Richard 
Murphy. (Additional member to be named 
from field of radio.) 

Committee on Liaison with NCTE: Donald 
P. Veith, Malcolm C. Coxe, Kenneth G. Hance, 
Lee S. Hultzén, William Schab, Donald K. 
Smith, Charlotte G. Wells. 


BUDGETS SUBMITTED BY 
FINANCE COMMITTEE AND 
APPROVED BY EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF 1954 CONVENTION 
Revised ‘Tentative 
Budget Budget 
1954-55 1955756 
Publications: 


Quarterly Journal $ 9,900 $ 9,900 


Speech Monographs 3,000 3,500 
\nnual Directory 2,750 2,750 
Special Printing 1,300 500 


Repurchase of Old Copies 150 150 


Speech Teacher 4,400 4,400 
Printing and Mimeographing: 

Stationery 1,700 1,500 

New Solicitations 1,000 1,500 

Renewals ... 100 100 

Placement 500 500 

Convention .. 2,000 2,000 
Personnel: 

Officers and Committees 1,700 1,500 

Secretary and Clerical 14,500 14,500 
Dues and Fees: 

American Council 

on Education 200 200 

\ETA Share 

of Convention Fee 500 

Commissions and Discounts 1,400 1,400 

Bank Charges 25 

Secretary’s Bond 

and Audit 250 250 
Other Expenses: 

Postage and Distribution 3,000 3,000 

Binding . 600 600 


Telephone and Telegraph 250 
Insurance . ; 200 
Office Equipment 500 
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Convention Expense 1,000 1,000 
Reserve Fund 500 500 
Contingency 500 500 
Moving National Office 1,800 
Printing Abstracts 
and Distribution 500 
Office Supplies and Service 1,400 1,200 
ToraLs $55,125 $52,900 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Council of the Speech Associ- 


ation of America has established an Honorary 


Membership for members who reach retirement 
and who have been members of the Association 
for twenty years. Upon notification, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary will forward to the member 
a Gold Card as a token in recognition of his 
able and loyal service to the profession and to 
Honorary Membership 
srants the member thenceforth free admission 
to the National Convention. 


the Association. The 


The first Honorary were 
granted to A. Craig Baird and W. M. Parrish 
National Convention in Chicago, 


Memberships 


at the 
December 28-30, 1954. 
Departments should advise the Executive 
Secretary of other members who should be 
granted Honorary Memberships. 


CORRECTION 


Arlington, Virginia 
To the Editor of The Speech Teacher: 

The printing of my article [“Improving Clin- 
ical Procedures in the Public School System,” 
IV (January, 1955), 32-38] seems to have 
turned out splendidly and there are no errors 
other than the word “only” instead of “inly,” 
as it should be in the quotation of Emerson 
on page 34. I mention this only in case some- 
one writes to you about it. 

There is one error [the Editor’s] that may 
cause some problem, however, in the informa- 
tion about my professional career. It says at 
the bottom “She has taught summer session 
or extension courses at Cornell University, Hun- 
ter College, New York University, the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and the Extension Division 
of the University of Virginia.” It should read 
“She has taken summer session courses at 
Cornell University, Hunter College, New York 
University and the University of Alabama, and 
has taught extension courses for the University 
of Virginia.” 

Zelda H. Kosh, Supervisor 

Speech Education, Radio and 
Television 

(On leave of absence) 
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L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite, Editor 


AMERICAN SPEECHES. By Wayland Max 
field Parrish and Marie Hochmuth. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1954: pp. 

X+515. 34-75 

This consists of 


anthology twenty-eight 


speeches delivered by seventeen of America’s 


recognized orators from Edwards 
Franklin Included 
are single speeches by Edwards, Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Carl 
Schurz, Henry W. Grady, Booker T. Washing- 
William Jen- 
nings Bryan; George William Curtis, Wendell 
Phillips, Robert G. 
Wilson are represented by two speeches each, 
Daniel Webster and Franklin D. Roosevelt by 
three, and 


Jonathan 


through Delano Roosevelt. 


ton, Theodore Roosevelt, and 


Ingersoll, and Woodrow 


Abraham Lincoln by four. The text 


of each speech is prefaced by a brief in- 


troductory paragraph or two including _bi- 
ographical information, comments on the occa- 
sion of the speech, and, in most instances, the 
source of the text. The book begins with an 


essay on rhetorical criticism by Mr. Parrish, 


which is followed by 
First 


“a complete analysis of 


Lincoln's Inaugural Address” by Miss 
Hochmuth. 
Ihe brief 


but provocative essay by Parrish 


may stir up some lively discussion about the 
theory of criticism. He asserts that “Rhetoric, 
strictly with the 
effect of a speech, but with its quality, and its 


quality 


speaking, is not concerned 


can be determined quite apart from 


its effect.” Thus, Parrish believes a_ speech 


should be judged 


against a set of 


primarily by measuring it 
rathet 


than by determining its effect on a particular 


rhetorical standards, 


audience. This point of view appears to be 
in contrast to that of Thonssen and Baird, 
who state in their Speech Criticism that “The 
end toward which the critic’s efforts are di- 
rected largely is the determination of the 
effect of the speech.” 

The Hochmuth criticism of the Lincoln First 
Inaugural is nicely written and carefully docu- 
mented. after skillful 


reconstruction of the historical setting and the 


However, reading the 

occasion, I was somewhat disappointed by the 

brevity of the critical portion of the essay. 
Reviewers of anthologies commonly question 


the reasons for the inclusion or omission of 


certain materials. The speeches in this col- 
lection are without exception excellent choices; 
yet some teachers of American public addres 
might desire a wider representation of. speakers 
even at the cost of sacrificing, let us say, one 
or two of Webster's speeches, one by Franklin 


D. Roosevelt, and one by Also, stu- 


Phillips 
dents might have found useful a selected bib- 


liography for each speaker. 


We who teach speech are in sore need of 


printed collections of speeches. This useful 


anthology will be greatly welcomed bv both 
students and teachers of American public ad- 


dress. 


CLAIR R. HENDERLIDER, 


Western Reserve University 


HANDBOOK FOR DISCUSSION 
By J. Jeffery Auer and 
New York: 


153. 32.50. 


LEADERS. 
Henry Lee Ewbank 
Harper and Brothers, 1954: pp 


In this revision the authors have kept th 


earlier version's central focus on the responsi- 
bilties and duties of the discussion leader. They 


deal only very briefly with the participants 


role in a discussion. The discussion 


leader's 
task is outlined in a variety of situations: pub- 
lic discussions, symposia, 


public debates, lec 


ture forums, and public hearings. The leader 
is given help in analyzing the characteristic 
of the group, in choosing the topic for dis 


cussion, in arranging mechanical details, in 


providing audio-visual aids, in creating interest, 
and in publicizing the discussion. There ar 
explicit instructions for the leader's preparation 
to lead a discussion: sample discussion outlines 
are provided and applied to specific subjects. 


These outlines are in the Dewey tradition, 


providing for an orderly 
problem, an 


investigation of the 


evaluation of various solutions, 


and the formulation of a decision. 


To give the discussion leader some idea 0 
group 


sociated 


behavior and of various problems a 


with group interaction the authors 


have included an entirely new chapter om 


“Understanding the Nature of Group Behavior. 
Ihey analyze the similarities and differences 


present in all groups, and offer positive sug 
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gestions to the discussion leader indicating how 
the similarities may be utilized to advantage 
and how the differences may be minimized to 


assure the discussions’ moving in a_ positive 


direction. 

The authors have also expanded their chap- 
ter on “Evaluating Discussion.” Although the 
leader is warned that discussion has its definite 
limitations, the authors indicate specific, at- 
tainable goals. The leader is told to evaluate 
nature and 


the discussion in terms of the 


extent of the group’s participation, of the 
group's changes of attitudes toward the prob- 
lem, and the creation of the group's interest 
in the problem beyond the bounds of the dis- 
cussion. In this chapter the authors have also 
added numerous examples of types of rating 
sales which the leader may use to determine 
the results of a discussion. The application of 
ballot, the — shift-of 
opinion ballot, and the linear scale to actual 


the simple “yes’’-“no” 


problems is a decided improvement in this re- 


vision. This chapter should enable the leader 
to evaluate his work, and thus to improve with 
experience. 
In an appendix the authors have added 
twenty-one discussion projects, some of which 
are designed primarily for the discussion leader, 
while others are for the whole group. While 
these projects are supposed to give practice to 
persons who must 


immediately engage in 


public discussion, they will also be welcomed 


by teachers who wish to give their students 
practice in specific phases of group discussion. 

The appendix also includes a rather brief, 
but very adequate, bibliography of decided help 
to anyone wishing to seek further guidance in 
the area of public discussion. 


This reviewer feels that this book can_ be 
used to definite advantage by those who must 
quickly grasp the minimum essentials of dis- 
cussion leadership. For those teaching discus- 
sion the book may be useful as a_ reference 
work to provide students with a concise sum- 
mary of the role of the leader in a public dis- 
cussion, 
HERMANN G. STELZNER, 


University of Illinois 


[HE VOICE OF NEUROSIS. By Paul J. Moses. 
New York: 19545 PP- 


131. S4.00. 


Grune and Stratton, 


The author expresses the major contention 


of his book in the first paragraph of the in- 


troduction: “Voice is the primary expression 


of the individual, and even through voice alone 
the neurotic 


pattern can be discovered.” The 


135 


remainder of the work is devoted to the 
author’s understanding of voice characteristics, 
voice production, and vocal disclosures of 
personality difficulties. Dr. Moses recognizes the 
the problems of nomenclature one encounters in 
expressing concepts of 
use. 


voice production and 
Group _ listening-judging 
missed on the grounds that 
cannot 


studies are dis- 
the problem 
level of im- 
pressions and trying to sense through intuition 
the specific voice of a specific personality.” The 


be approached on_ the 


instrumental measurement methods of voice 
analysis are termed “visual methods.” Dr. 
Moses writes, “The visual method has _ con- 


tributed greatly to vocal analysis by separating 
the voice from content and by establishing ob- 
jective, measurable units of observation. In 
this way analytical procedure escapes undiffer- 
entiated subjective intuition and the pitfalls 
of socially 


predetermined _ bias.” 


however, that “its 


He objects, 
greatest weakness is that 
the parts remain apart and do not integrate 
themselves into a comprehensive 
the whole.” He 


picture of 
uses “creative listening” in 
his analysis. This involves an empathic response 
to a voice which gives the “trained listener” an 
understanding of its physiological and psy- 
chological concomitants. 

The author discusses “five R's” as acoustic 
dimensions which he considers of prime im- 
portance: range, registers, reso- 
nance, and rhythm. The descriptions of the 
physiological processes involved in voice pro- 
duction seem at times to be in conflict with re- 
cent research evidence. Some of the “insights” 
into vocal performance seem to be based en- 
tirely on the author's observations and “crea- 
tive hearing.” He discusses ten less significant 
features of voice. The definitions are in some 
cases vague and in others very 
The differences among “pathos,” 
and “melism,” 
based on the 
speaker's intent. 

Dr. Moses’ 
of Neurosis,” 


respiration, 


finely drawn. 
“mannerism,” 
for example, are very fine and 

listener's evaluation of the 


fourth chapter, “Vocal Features 
seems to be the most valuable 
He discusses the observations he 
has made of the vocal characteristics of some 
neurotic types. For workers in both speech 
and psychology this kind of summary of ob- 


in the book. 


servations made over years of work with neu- 


rotic personalities is a welcome contribution. 

It is probably safe to say that no speech 
therapist will either the reflections of 
personality deviations in the voice or the 
necessity of psychiatric therapy for such devia- 
tions when 


deny 


adequate diagnosis so indicates. 
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However, it is highly questionable that other 
take this work of Dr. Moses and 
develop his “creative hearing” to the point of 


workers can 


making diagnoses of neuroses on the basis of 


voice alone. Dr. Moses’ comparisons of such 
voice analyses to those obtained with estab- 
lished projective types of test will be of 


great importance in validating the procedure. 
WAYNE L. THURMAN, 


Eastern Illinois State College 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1953-54 (“The Reference Shelf,” Vol. 26, No. 
3). Edited by A. Craig Baird. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1954: pp. 218. $1.75. 


Those familiar with A. Craig Baird’s annual 
collection of representative American speeches 
need only be informed that the latest volume, 
the seventeenth in the series, has been pub- 
unfamiliar with the series will 


lished. Those 


want to make its acquaintance. 

There are no apparent changes in editorial 
policy. Baird still labels the speeches included 
not neces- 


in the volume as “representative, 
sarily “best,” of the year’s speaking. He still 
selects those speeches which best reflect “the 
the present American 
temper.” He still dis- 
arms those who might feel disposed to criticize 


character and trend of 


political-social-cultural 


his selection of speeches which are included by 
welcoming suggestions of “public addresses for 
possible inclusion in these annual collections.” 

This year’s volume includes speeches by 
Eisenhower, Dulles, Stevenson, Bricker, Hoover, 
Earl Warren, Elmer Davis, Benjamin Fairless, 
John L. Lewis, Eric Johnston, George Kennan, 
Nathan Pusey, and others, and a televised re- 
port to the nation by several members of the 


President's cabinet. 
In introducing these volumes Baird has used 
two methods. He has sometimes discussed 


standards of rhetorical criticism, and sometimes 
summarized the dominant issues and 
important speakers of the year. This year’s in- 
troduction follows the latter, and perhaps the 
better, Baird discusses thirteen dom- 
inant issues, such as the signing of the Korean 
truce, international control of atomic power, 
Communism in the United States, and freedom 
of thought and expression. 

The background information supplied for 
each speech included in this volume is again 
excellent and continues to be one of the most 
interesting and helpful elements of this 
series. Also included are a preface, biographi- 
cal notes, and a cumulative author index from 
1937-1938 to the present. 


he has 


course. 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 


Speech teachers of today and speech te. 
searchers of the future should find the lates 
volume of Representative American Speeches 
interesting to read, helpful for future research, 
and valuable for classroom teaching. 

WAYNE E. 


University 


BROCKRIEDE, 
of Illinois 


THE UN TODAY (“The Reference Shelf,” Vol, 
26, No. 4). Edited by William W. Wade. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1954; pp. 


$1.7 


211. 75. 


At a time when far too many Americans tend 
to view the United Nations as a cause, rather 
than a reflection, of the world’s: tensions, this 
volume of “The Reference Shelf” performs a 
be difficult indeed 
to read this study without concurring with the 
sentiments expressed by Henry Cabot Lodge: 
The United Nations is primitive; it is 
evolutionary; it has not brought—and will 
not bring—the millenium. But it is useful; 
its cost is small; it is an intelligent first 
step; it stands between us and international 
anarchy. It stands between us and World 
War III or the extinction of Auman free- 
dom—or both. 


valuable service. It would 


Lodge’s words underscore the principal theme 
which 
cluded 


runs through most of the articles in- 
in the ; 

Like previous numbers of 
Shelf,” The UN 


cerpts from numerous 


volume. 

“The Reference 
Today is comprised of ex: 
books, and 
material 
by the editor at the beginning of each section, 


articles, 


speeches. In addition to introductory 


there are sixty-one separate discussions ar- 
ranged under the following major headings: 
“Hopes and Realities,” “Keeping the Peace,’ 


“The General Assembly,” “Building for Future 
Peace,” “The Specialized Agencies,” and “The 
United States, the UN, and The Future.” 
The present volume should be especially en- 
lightening to those who feel that Russia’s us 
of the veto has reduced the United Nations to 
an impotent organization. For once again we 
are reminded that the UN—notwithstanding 
Russia’s aggressive actions—has contributed sig 
nificantly to the promotion of world peace. 
Against a background of mounting tension, il 
negotiated settlements between the Netherlands 
and the Republic of Indonesia and _ between 
India and Pakistan. Moreover, it organized the 
state of Israel and brought to a close the 
“Berlin Blockade” and the Korean “War.” 
Not only may this book be read with profil 
by those who are unsympathetic to the UN, 
but also by those who wish to gain greater in- 
sight into what the United Nations is, what 
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it does, and how it works. Students of public 
address, in particular, will be impressed by the 
numerous references to the ‘role played by 
communicative speech in formulating interna- 
tional policies. The ratio of private talk to 
public action, the nature and importance of 
public speaking in the General Assembly, and 
the use of electronics as a means of cutting 
off debate are but a few of the subjects dis- 
cussed throughout the text. Moreover, the 
value of the study as a sourcebook for debates 
cannot be overlooked. No fewer than seven 
articles deal directly or indirectly with the 
problem of China's relationship to the West. 

In short, The UN Today is a well organized 
and documented study which justly ranks as 
one of the most important books on “The 
Reference Shelf.’ 

James L. GOLpEN, 
University of Richmond 


TEN PLAYS FOR RADIO. By Norman Bailey, 
Romulus Linner, and Dominick Cascio. Min- 
neapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1954; 
pp. 161. $3.00. 

This volume is presented as “ 

partially to remedy . 


- an attempt 
.. an unfortunate shortage 
of good adaptations for radio use of the great 
plays and short of world literature.” 

The ten adaptations, varying in length from 
fifteen to forty minutes, are based on works of 
Shakespeare, Bierce, Chekov, Poe, Rostand, 
Wilde, de Maupassant, Maeterlinck, and Sheri- 
dan, and include such familiar titles as Mac- 
beth, “The Marriage Proposal,” Cyrano de 
Bergerac, “‘The Diamond Necklace,” The Rivals, 
and Romeo and Juliet. 


stories 


There is no question that the authors under- 
took a most worthwhile project. There is a 
painful shortage of good script materials, 
whether “originals” or adaptations. This short- 
age has been felt in high school radio activi- 
ties, in college teaching and production, and 
in commercial broadcasting. In _ evaluating 
the extent to which the authors have lessened 
this shortage, one is brought directly to the 
basic question, “Who may use these scripts 
and under what conditions?” Can the high 
school radio club use the scripts without fee 
if they are broadcast over a local commercial 
Station? Does the college radio station need 
special permission? Can the commercial station 
use these adaptations on sponsored programs? 
In short, the very important considerations of 
copyright and royalties are not spelled out. 


In presenting their adaptations the authors 
se only minimal notations of production in- 
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volvements, and no production run-down heads 
the scripts. Thus, without first studying the 
entire script, it is impossible to estimate pro- 
duction demands and so check them against 
available facilities. 

Apart from these unfortunate omissions in 
presentation there is the question of the adapta- 
tions themselves. In general, the scripts range 
from good to poor. The most serious lack is 
of “adaptation,” in its real meaning, to the 
medium of radio. Too frequently the basic 
story has simply been lifted from the mother 
plot, shaken down to a very bare skeleton, and 
put down in script form. This procedure does 
not result in a full realization of the opportuni- 
ties that radio affords as a medium, and, in- 
deed, does injustice to the plot. 

The adaptation of Cyrano is the most effec- 
tive script for radio in this collection. In it 
the characters are more fully realized, identi- 
fied, and motivated than they are in the other 
adaptations. Individual scenes are written with 
attention to the auditory demands of story- 
telling by radio dramatization, and it has a 
unity absent from its fellows. 


Finally, although some of the plays are 
neither effective nor complete as radio adapta- 
tions, they offer good material for “live” read- 
ing exercises in a training situation. If one is 
willing to make the effort required for further 
adaptation of these scripts to radio needs, 
the less effective ones can be developed into 
good radio adaptations. 

JOHN P. HIGHLANDER, 
University of Wisconsin 


INTERPRETATIVE READING: TECH- 
NIQUES AND SELECTIONS. By Sara Lowry 
and Gertrude E. Johnson. New York: Apple- 


ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953; pp. xx+5Q5- 
$3.75. 
In revising their well-known textbook the 


authors of Interpretative Reading have retained 
unchanged some of the most helpful portions 
of the original: the introductory section, “To 
the Student,’” with its wise and practical ad- 
vice; Chapter I, which places oral interpretation 
among the creative arts; and the chapters on 
dramatic timing, structure, illusion, 
meaning, choral reading, and 
reading for radio. 


voice, 
interpretative 


Chapter II contains several new selections, 
e.g., lines from Dobie’s A Texan in England, 
Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence, and Mac- 
beth replace those in the former editions from 
A Christmas Carol, Paradise Lost, and Mere- 
dith’s Juggling Jerry. Gone are “I Like Ameri- 
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cans,’ “The Blind Men and the Elephant,” and Harry J. Heltman. Evanston, Illinois: Roy 
Canto Ill of The Rape of the Lock; in their Peterson and Company, 1949: pp. Xi+i69 ) 
places are prose excerpts from the writings of $2.00, 
Edna Ferber, Edgar Allen Poe, and W. L. : 5 dd oa 
“— , ; In their brief introduction the authors state 
White. Timeliness and student paemsnite — that these materials have been successfully used 
to have governed these changes. Discussions 5, cit, village, and small rural schodl " for 
; , « ‘> « sme é schools 
of emotion, organic sense, empathy, and motoi : " thi 
cian . ; classroom teachers without formal preparation 
sense, with accompanying exercises, comprise a ; . ; : cin 
: I in or previous experience with teaching chor 
eer. . a mee) | é g choral th 
new third chapter, “Bodily Action. The ma- ntiiedileinde ne 
terial on empathy has been rewritten. A short, ; S: . gre 
Phe book includes nearly two hundred poems - 
new section called “Off Stage’ follows the ; . f ; I ab 
which children will like and will enjoy reading hi 
original material on sense of location, the whole ; ; 8 the 
: : together. A few suggested procedures are given 
planned to illuminate the important task of : ; an 
for helping children to read poetry spontaneous. 
the interpreter to share with, not act for, his . ee por 
' ly and effectively, but group participation and ing 
audience. . in} 
audience happy experiences are stressed, rather than me 
In Chapter IX, “Backgrounds, Introductions — .hifled reading. . 
and Programs,” we find the inclusion of a few Each poem is arranged informally for group 
paragraphs on planning and presenting a lec- reading, and the classrom teacher may follow lea 
ture recital. Whik the chapter is provocative, the directions or feel free to help the children : I 
further elaboration of the matter on specific work out their own arrangements for reading in 
backgrounds would be appropriate. Further de together aloud. 
velopment of the study of attitude, taken up in Below are two typical examples of the in- 
Chapter VIII, would also be welcome. It is formal arrangement of poems: I 
clear, however, that the method of the entire Baa, Baa, Black Sheep | 
book is suggestive rather than explicit: it is Salo 2 . 
a guide giving suggestions, but not limiting Baa, baa, black sheep I 
individual applications of the principles pre- 4Il ( 
sented. Have you any wool? 
The foreword has a changed emphasis. Be Salo I 
sides pointing out techniques of criticism, the Yes. sir. yes. sit | 
authors relate oral interpretation to other areas Three bags full: al 
sa é F : . 
of speech training and to the social and eco- Bex Fs 
nomic needs of our industrial society. One for the maste1 sa 
Although there is still very little current Girl we 
te 
literature in the book, changes in the anthology tis ter’ thee dante poe 
are, for the most part, in the direction of more Girls in 
contemporary material. One notable addition Ries mais fox the Hihele tet tivi 
to the anthology section is a_lecture-recital. 4ll sup 
“Love’s Courage,” revealing through _ their Who cries in the lane 
poetry and letters the romance of Robert and a 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. A Farmer Went Riding wh 
Besides an excellent bibliography, the ap- Girl ora 
pendix contains a syllabus for a college course \ farmer went riding upon his gray mare, the 
, » 
in interpretative reading, with suggested uniis Boys Boy 1 oth 
for class work and supplementary reading. Bumpety, bumpety, bump! spr 
os hi 4/ 
One of the strong features of the original Girl All 1 fai this 
abs loss * res eg at it 
edition was its appreciation of classroom prob With his daughter behind him, so rosy ané iia 
lems. The revision is even better adapted to Boys Boy 2 L 
student use. Thus, while much of the book Lumpety, lumpety, lump! in 
remains unaltered, the revision provides an im Kindergarten and primary school teachers infe 
proved text. will find this book a treasury of practical al pu 
WitmMaA H. GrRIMEs, terials and a book they will want in their Op 
University of Washington braries. its 
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and Harry J. Heltman. Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1950; pp. fo. 


+9 
$.52. 


This paper-bound book (like its companions 
for grades three through eight) contains more 
than fifty poems which will interest and _fas- 
cinate boys and girls of the age level for which 
the anthology is intended. The selections are 
grouped according to theme, and include poems 
about transportation, life and living, nature, 
the seasons, God's world, special days, school 
and vacations, home, and gaiety and fun. Each 
poem is arranged informally for choral speak- 
ing, but grade school boys and girls will want 
to experiment with their own arrangements. 

Teachers wanting to help their pupils to 
jearn to enjoy poetry and to have rich group 
experiences will find this series of great value 
in planning classroom activities. 


“TEACHER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR USE WITH 
LET’S-READ-TOGETHER POEMS: SEVEN 
\NTHOLOGIES OF VERSE SELECTED 
\ND ARRANGED FOR CHORAL READ- 
ING IN KINDERGARTEN ‘THROUGH 
GRADE EIGHT.” By Helen A. Brown and 
Harry J. Heltman. Evanston, Illinois: 
Peterson and Company, 1954; pp. 16. 


Row, 


The authors state that “the purpose of this 
series is to provide the elementary school teach- 
er with good anthologies of children’s poetry, 
arranged for choral reading in a new and in- 
teresting way, with the sole objective of giving 
every pupil an equal opportunity to take part 
in a stimulating and delightful classroom ac- 
tivity, even in the absence of special talent or 
superior intellectual ability.” 

he senior author became interested in choral 
reading as a classroom activity for all children 
when in 1925 he taught an extension course in 
oral interpretation for teachers-in-service. Over 
the past twenty-odd years these teachers and 
others at all grade levels have evidenced wide- 
spread interest in choral speaking and out of 
this interest have come these anthologies for 
choral reading in the classroom. 

In classroom reading of poetry as proposed 
in these volumes, the entire emphasis is on 
informal participation and enjoyment by the 
pupils themselves who are doing the reciting. 
Opportunities are offered for group activity in 
its finest sense. The authors believe that the 
classroom teacher with little or no preparation 
in choral speaking can help children to enjoy 
reading poetry aloud together if poems in- 
teresting to children are selected and if a few 
basic principles are followed. Using a num- 


ber of poems as examples, the authors give sug- 
gestions for (1) dividing the poem into thought 
units, (2) grouping children’s voices, (3) as- 
signing solo, duet, and group reading, and (4) 
helping children to use speech and voice ex- 
pressive of the meaning and mood of the 
poems. The directions are definite and easy 
to follow, and the classroom teacher should 
have no hesitancy in teaching choral reading 
if she follows these suggestions. Although the 
authors do not discuss the possibilities choral 
reading offers for developing good speech and 
voice, children can be helped to develop more 
pleasing voice and speech through procedures 
outlined in this guidebook. 


GERALDINE GARRISON, 
Connecticut State 
Department of Education 


PERSUASION: A MEANS OF SOCIAL CON- 
TROL. By Winston Lamont Brembeck and 
William Smiley Howell. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952; pp. x+488. $5.25. 


The authors have produced a commendabie 
textbook in persuasion which attempts to ex- 
plicate in its twenty-four chapters the follow- 
ing major topics: the significance of persuasion 
in mass society, the methods of observing 
persuasion in action, the physiological 
and psychological bases of persuasion, the spe- 
cial tools of persuasion, the application of 
persuasion to speaking, and the methods of 
evaluating persuasion. The book is well written 
and interesting, includes an excellent chapter 
on the ethics of persuasion, and has four 
thorough chapters on the bases of persuasion 
that spring from drives, motives, and atti- 
tudes. The most serious defect of the book 
may be found in the nine chapters that apply 
persuasion to oral discourse; these chapters do 
not present any more thorough an analysis 
than can be found in an elementary public 
speaking textbook. 


The authors have included a lengthy chapter 
on experimental studies of persuasion. It might 
have been wiser to have included the discussion 
of the experiments on ethos, organization, and 
the like in the chapters on ethos and organiza- 
tion. Since the object of the book is not to 
discuss types of research in rhetoric, the writer 
can see no reason for a separate chapter on 
the subject. 


One may also wonder if it was wise to spend 
so many pages on the origin of motives, and 
how much a knowledge of physiological proc- 
esses involved in the evolution of drives and 
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motives contributes to skill in persuasion or 
skill in analyzing persuasion. Perhaps, indeed, 
if Beethoven had had a 
physics of sound and acoustics he might have 


knowledge of the 


done a better job on the Eroica; if so, these 
chapters are wisely included. At any rate, the 
treatment of motivation and attitudes is not 
One prefer an advanced 
textbook to err on the side of thoroughness 
rather than on that of oversimplification. 


superficial. would 


Chroughout the book, the authors avoid the 
pat, oversimplified analysis 
popular 
speaking. The authors draw heavily from con- 
temporary psychology and have sprinkled the 
book with allusions to philosophy, semantics, 
sociology, and The book 
makes no claim of presenting a revolutionary 
approach, but is in line with other contempor- 
ary analyses of persuasion. On the whole, it 
merits the reading of ‘hose teaching public 
speaking and is worth considering for use as a 
textbook in advanced courses. 

Otis M. WALTER, 
University of Houston 


current among 


analyses of persuasion and_ publi 


classical rhetoric. 


STORIES TO DRAMATIZE. Selected and ed- 
Winifred Ward. Anchorage, Ken- 
tucky: The Children’s Theatre Press, 1952; 
pp. xii+389. $4.75. 


ited by 


This book is such a godsend to teachers in- 
terested in a dramatic approach to their teach- 
ing (and all should be) that it is difficult to 
review it without writing what amounts to a 


panegyric. For those teachers already using 
creative dramatics in the classroom here are 


some new ideas, some fresh materials, which 
they may not have run across. For teachers 
who would like to try creative dramatics but 
have not been sure just where to start, here 
are stories and poems which have been used 
with children over and over and found to be 
most successful. All adults working with chil- 
dren should be very grateful that Miss Ward 
has responded to the pleas of recreation leaders, 
children’s theatre directors, teachers, and her 
students in university classes and has made 
this collection of “stories to dramatize.” 


intended as a 
“how to” book on creative dramatics. For such 
instruction the reader should go to other books 
(for example, Miss Ward’s Playmaking with 
Children). However, in the first chapters the 
author succinctly discusses the philosophy and 
objectives of creative drama, the basis of choos- 
ing stories for dramatization, and gives sug- 
gestions on dramatizing stories. For the ex- 


Stories to Dramatize is not 


perienced teacher these chapters are a_ yaly. 
able review; for the inexperienced, they should 
serve as an inspiration for further study. 

Ihe stories (which are good for 
reading and telling) are chosen from the bes 
of classic and modern literature. The most jm. 


equally 


portant criterion for the selection of the ma- 
terial was its suitability for dramatization, 
which has been tested not only by Miss Ward, 
but also by many others working with children 
in improvised drama over a period of year. 
Naturally the list is not exhaustive, and many 
stories which the editor wished to include were 
not available. 
from Mother Goose and folk tales, through 
selections from children’s authors (e.g., Ken- 
neth Grahame, A. A. Milne, Dorothy Aldis, 
Ruth Sawyer, Roger Duvoisin), to such famous 
literary figures as Victor Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Washington Irving, and _ Shake- 
speare (as told by Mary MacLeod)—that the 
teacher will find her own imagination taking 


But there is such a variety— 


Hugo, 


wing. 

The material is divided into four groups: (1) 
for children of five, six, and (2) for 
children of eight and nine, (3) for children 
of ten and eleven, and (4) for young people of 
twelve, thirteen, and Within each 
group are simple stories for beginners (both 
children and teachers) in dramatic, 
and more difficult ones for the experienced 
Before each Miss Ward has _ inserted 
just a sentence or two as a clue to the teacher 
for its best use. Before each group of stories 
an introduction presents valuable suggestions 
for dealing with the particular age levels in 
volved. The divisions are tentative, on the 
basis of experience with many children, and 
teachers will find that many stories suggested 
for one group can be used successfully at an 


seven, 


fourteen. 
creative 


story 


other age level as well. 

Miss Ward devotes a short chapter to dis 
cussing the value of an integrated project in 
school, with a creative play as the climax, giv- 
ing as an example a plan worked out by two 
sixth grade classes. In the back of the book is 
included a bibliography for integrated projects, 
the titles chosen for background, illustrations, 
or story. This list is divided according to sub 
ject matter and should prove helpful to the 
busy teacher. 

For good measure, the editor also gives the 
reader a long list of additional stories, which 
she recommends, but has omitted from the 
book because of their length or inaccessibility. 
or both. Brief annotations tell the subjects of 
the stories, and a bibliography lists the books 
in which the reader may find them. 
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In publishing Stories to Dramatize Miss Ward 
and her publisher have successfully satisfied a 
need which most leaders working with children 
have felt. The book should be a springboard 
for teachers who have heretofore been timid 
about diving into the uncharted waters of 
creative dramatics. All teachers will find that 
the book will pay for itself many times over 
by its saving of untold hours of research in 
the library. 

ALBERTA Lewis HUMBLE, 
University of Illinois 


TRAINING THE VOICE FOR SPEECH: A 

MANUAL IN INTRODUCTORY VOICE 
TRAINING. By C. Raymond Van Dusen. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1943; pp. X+232. $4.00. 


The first part of this book contains some good 
ideas relevant to the general view of speech. 
Some of its content, might better 
have been omitted. Much of the first part is 
practical and can be used unsupervised by the 
casual purchaser; some of it, however, he would 
not comprehend without the asistance of a 
teacher, and parts of it he would find un- 
necessary. Chapter g is in the latter classifica- 
tion: it seems to have been inserted as the 
customary thing to do. It is called “Integrating 
Machinery,” and deals with the nervous sys- 
tem. However, no 


however, 


further reference is made 
to its subject matter. Chapters 2 and 4 are 
semi-technical in nature, and have little value 
for the reader for whom the book is intended. 
They also contain some confusions, e.g., under 
“Quantity” in Chapter 2 is the statement, “. . . 
the term refers to the length of time it takes 
for a sound to die out.” This is a confusion 
of relative length of vocalic elements and the 
echoic aspects of sound under conditions pro- 
ductive of it (echo). Under the sectional head- 
ing “Resonation” is a confusion of phonetic 
transcription and orthography. To see “i (as 
in seem)” or “wu (as in moon)” is likely to dis- 
turb the attentive reader. 

Part II is “Cultivating a Guide.” It consists 
of Chapter 5, which has to do with training 
the ear. In essence, the author recommends that 
one’s voice be like Goldilock’s soup: just right. 
A rating sheet for voice included in this chapter 
includes only negative items. 

Part III deals with relaxation, doing a good 
job. It sets forth a good system of progressive 
exercises for relaxation which could 
benefit to anyone. 

Part IV, 
chapters of 


be of 


“Producing Voice,” 
suggestions and 


contains five 
exercises, with 


selections from literary works to be used in 
vocalizing, in projecting the voice, varying 
the voice, moving the mechanism of the voice, 
and the like. 

Part V, “Caring for the Voice,” has three 
chapters of material on the voice in sickness 
and in health; the effect of diet on voice, with 
a suggested diet; and the values inherent in 
sleep, rest, fresh air, and exercise. 

Part VI, “Correcting Vocal Defects,” contains 
four chapters severally on correcting defects 
of quality, pitch, intensity, and rate, with some 
explanation of these factors and a considerable 
number of literary selections to be used as 
practice material. 


The book has four appendices and a rather 
extensive index. It is to be commended for its 
good material on relaxation and its interesting 
literary selections, including several poems by 
the author. 

MALCOLM S. COxE, 
Brooklyn College 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONTEST SPEAKING. 
By Anne Louise Hirt. Minneapolis: The 
Northwestern Press, 1954; pp. 170. $1.00. 


In her foreword the author states a dual 
purpose in writing this book: 

to put into the hands of the high school 
student who is about to enter a speech con- 
test a thorough guide for his preparation 

. . to meet the needs of the teacher who 
carries a full load and is faced with the 
problem of time in which to prepare a 
dozen or more students individually for the 
speech contest. 


Miss Hirt further states that it is 

especially designed for the pupil who has 
had no previous training in speech, who 
has no access to classes in which the funda- 
mentals of speech are taught, whose coach 
has had no training in public speaking or 
interpretation, but whose preparation must 
necessarily be largely self-training. 

Yet the trained teacher of speech whose stu- 
dents participate in contests will ask if this 
book has values for him or his students. As a 
teacher now fully qualified in speech and 
interpretation, and a_ twelve-year veteran of 
high school speech contests, I found nothing 
new or challenging in Miss Hirt’s book. As a 
teacher who spent seven of the aforementioned 
years in high schools with populations of one 
hundred thirty pupils or less in which I was 
the only full-time teacher of English, I ques- 
tion the practicality of the manual for stu- 
dents. 


In her attempts to make the book compre- 
hensive, I believe Miss Hirt may have erred 
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in making it a trifle overwhelming for a lone 


adolescent vovageur. Chapter I devotes sixty- 
three pages to the fundamental principles of 
speech, including such staples as body, breath- 
ing, voice, diction, and pronunciation exercises. 
In Chapter II Miss Hirt suggests a procedure 
for work on a contest selection, employing 
such headings as “Choosing a Selection,” “Steps 
in Preparation (Thought and Emotion Analy- 
sis),’ and “Preparation for Delivery.” In _ the 
third chapter are three examples of the appli- 
cation of these oration, 


steps, utilizing an 


“Simple Fools,” a cutting from Madame Butter- 
fly as a dramatic reading, and a cutting of The 
Taming of the Shrew as a humorous reading. 
Two brief chapters of suggestions to teachers 
and suggestions to administrators, plus a thor- 
oughly comprehensive specimen of a judge's 
ballot, make up the rest of the volume. 


Perhaps there is a breed of high school 
students with the initiative and perseverance to 
devote to this activity who can, without any 
other guidance than this manual’s, canvass ap- 
propriate reading materials, select wisely from 
them, and make a cutting by referring to a 
given example, but I have never met one of 
them. 


As for Miss Hirt’s general attitudes toward 


and recommendations for contest work, I 


concur in most instances. She is consistent in 


PEACHER 

abjuring “elocution,” though she includes one 
chart on the range of emotions which might be 
classified under that heading. I can but agree 
when she states that “There is nothing 
appearance 
of the same material year after year,” although 


deadening to a contest as_ the 
I wonder at her choice of such dated selections 
for illustration. Her approach to interpretation 
is well grounded in analysis. 

My final criticism is that at times the presen. 
didactic, and 


unnecessarily lacking 


in unity. On one page (81) the author shifts 


tation is 


person three times, although there is no need 

for a change in point of view: 
, we shall outline a method of study 
that will lend itself to the preparation of 
any selection. How often high school 
pupils say: “I’d go out for declamation if 
I could find a good selection.” . . . How 
do you find such a selection? By reading. 
Read, read, and read. . Read a selection 
through, not once, but several times. Hasty 
skimming too often leads to forming un- 
grounded prejudices against really good se- 
lections. 


I try to require simplicity and directness from 
students in both oral and written composition, 
and would therefore like to see the materials 
going into their hands exemplify these at- 
tributes. 

WILMA DRYDEN, 


Urbana [Illinois] High School 
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Annetta L. Wood, Editor 
Assisted by Dorothy T. Durand, Marie Orr Shere, 
Eric Walz, and Edna West 


GENERAL 


, 


FREEMAN, JEAN Topp, “ ‘Teaching is my Life, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, LXXI, 10 (October, 


1954), 164-166, 209-212. 


A teacher tells a reporter how he manages 
with the help of a part-time job and a work- 
ing wife) to remain in the teaching profession 
despite economic insecurity. 


Fucus, Grover A., “Speech in Teacher Train- 
ing at Texas,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XL (October, 1954), 293-298. 


The author describes the training 
prescribed at the of Texas for 
“prospective teachers in fields other than that 
of Speech.” He reveals that close co-operation 
of the Department of Education with the 
Department of Speech led to the recommenda- 
tion that a new course, “Speech for Prospective 
Teachers,” be offered at the freshman level, 
and that three hours of senior work in “Speech 
Problems of Elementary School Children” be 
required. grew out of a 
testing program. ‘This required speech train- 
ing is an attempt to content, 
method, and medium. 


speech 
University 


These conditions 


co-ordinate 


GouLp, Bruce and GouLp, BEATRICE BLACKMAR, 
“Educating Our Children. . . . Do We Know 
What We Want?” The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
LXXI, 10 (October, 1954), 53. 


The editors of the Journal briefly introduce 
the articles, novel, and short stories included 
in a number devoted chiefly to current prob- 
lems in public education. They also make 
several suggestions for “outside reading.” 


Hunter, EvAN, “Blackboard Jungle,” 
Home Journal, LXXI, 10 (October, 


Ladies’ 
1954), 


' 60-61, 116-119, 122-126, 128-129, 131-133, 135, 


137-138, 140, 142, 145-148, 150-153, 155-158. 


A condensed and expurgated version of a 
current novel narrating one teacher's battle 


‘gainst juvenile delinquency in a metropolitan 
high school. 


“Let's Attack the Problem .. . not the Schools,” 
Ladies’ Home Journal, LXXI, 10 (October, 
1954)» 54°57» 184-187. 


The text of “a special round table forum” 
on “the crisis in education today.” Margaret 
Hickey of the Ladies’ Home Journal editorial 
staff acted as moderator. The panel included 
Bruce Gould, Barbara Benson, and G. M. 
White of the Journal staff and A. Whitney 
Griswold, President, Yale University; Francis 
S. Chase, Chairman, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; Paul Woodring, 
Professor of Psychology, Western Washington 
College of Education; Leslie B. Hohman, Pro- 
fessor of Neuro-Psychiatry, College of Medi- 
cine, Duke University; William J. Laramy, 
Principal, Haverford [Pennsylvania], Junior 
High School; and Grace B. White, primary 
teacher, Miami, Florida. 


McLeop, A. 
tralia,” 


L., “Speech Instruction in Aus- 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XL (December, 1954), 429-433- 


This account of speech training for an Eng- 
lish-speaking nation other than our own 
may be fruitful reading for teachers charged 
with the responsibility of developing a com- 
prehensive plan for education in oral com- 
munication in an American state or city. 


Spicer, Berry Cor, “ ‘I Quit Teaching!’ ” Ladies’ 
Home Journal, LXXI, 10 (October, 1954), 
161-163, 206-209. 


A teacher turned service station attendant 
details for a reporter the financial straits which 
necessitated his change of vocation. 


STRUVE, KATHERINE G., “Must We Send Our 
Children to Private Schools?” Ladies’ Home 
Journal, LXXI, 10 (October, 1954), 62, 182- 
184. 


The author concludes that public schools in 
general must drastically alter their methods 
and policies if they are effectively to teach 


their “run-of-the-mill” pupils. 
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Wuitr, G. M., “Your Child Can Learn to 
Read,” Ladies’ Home Journal, LXXI, 10 
October, 1954), 63, 190-192. 

Ihe author protests against stereotyped 


methods of teaching reading, recommending a 


phonetic approach, individualized instruction, 


and reading clinics. 
DRAMATICS AND 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
CANBy, Epwarp TATNALL, “The New Re- 
cordings: The Spoken Word on Records,” 
Harper’s Magazine, CCIX, 1253 (October, 
1954), 110-112. 


The reviewer compares the speech and read- 
ing of British poets and professional readers and 
in this country. The 
British records reveal clear-cut articulation and 


their “opposite numbers” 


“utter naturalness of voice, superb projection 


of character and intelligence in recording.” 
rhe American records exhibit no blending of 
good warmth and 
of the latter 


readers lose the poetry by unintelligible speech, 


reading techniques with 


naturalness of expression. Some 
blurred voices, or poor interpretation; others, 
in spite of mechanically perfect tone and dic- 
tion, lose the warmth of the poetry. This dis- 
cussion is of concern to all teachers of speech, 
especially to those of radio and oral interpre- 
tation. 


MarsH, GERALD E., “An Interpretative Approach 
to Speech,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XL (October, 1954), 269-271. 

Professor Marsh presents a three-point argu- 
ment for a place in the sun for college courses 
in oral interpretation, balancing his advocacy 
with the recognition that the quality of work 
done in courses must parallel that in 
well-taught classes in other fields. 


such 


MARTINELLI, CHARLES L., “An Easy Period As- 
cot,” Players Magazine, XXXI 
1954), 35- 

Any 


(November, 
dramatics director, wardrobe mistress, 
or student engaged in the production of plays 
of certain periods will be interested in these 
practical directions for making an ascot. Two 
photographs clarify the instructions. 


Poston, Don H., “We Film the Plays,” Dra 
matics, XXVI, 4 (January, 1955), 10, 26. 


Shooting highlights of dramatic productions 
on 16 mm. Kodachrome film, Type A, makes 
possible a fairly permanent motion-picture 
record of high school theatrical performances. 


rFEACHER 


Selective camera work, careful consideration of 
costume, make-up, and settings, close-ups of 
featured characters or properties at climactic 
moments, with emphasis on action (since there 
track), to the 
five-year-old which has 
numerous benefits 
and much nostalgic pleasure for participating 


friends. 


is no sound have contributed 


success of a project 


provided at nominal cost 


students, their director, and _ their 


Not Tee-Vee?” 


1 (January, 1955), 3-4- 


‘Tee-Vee or 


I agniappe, XXIV. 


Row, Peterson, and Company relate the un- 
fortunate experiences of directors who 


accept invitations to give television perform. 


play 


ances of their productions without obtaining 
permission from or 
copyright owners. 
ethical and financial obligations which play 
director and studio 


paying royalties to the 


This emphatic reminder of 

management share stresses 
the fact that “There are no exceptions to this 
rule” insofar as Row, Peterson plays are con- 
cerned. 


West, E. J., “Saint Joan: A Modern Classic Re- 
considered,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XL (October, 1954), 249-259. 


This English professor's essay is of interest 
to teachers dealing with the literature of the 
theatre as dramatic, actable literature, whether 
or not they rebel against its too-frequent class 
room consideration as being of a piece with 
the novel and the short story. Producers should 
welcome the criticisms 
both critics) the 
author cites. 


many sources of Shaw 


(by dramatic -and literary 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
ABRAHAM, WILLARD, “Speech Difficulties of 
Children,” The Elementary School Journal 


LV (October, 1954), 94-98. 


The author points out the importance of the 
speech correction the classroom 
teacher and states that such teachers need “an 
understanding of the speech characteristics o 
children.” While the purpose of the discussion 
is praiseworthy, it should be noted that the 


program to 


author is apparently none too well acquainted 
with certain aspects of speech correction. 


BLOODSTEIN, OLIVER, and SmiTH, SONJA M., “A 
Study of the Diagnosis of Stuttering with 
Special Reference to the Sex Ratio,” The 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XIX (December, 1954), 459-465- 


The authors report a study whose purpos 
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was to determine whether “the sex ratio in 
stuttering can be attributed to a difference in 
standards of fluency for boys and girls.” Eleven 
male and an equal number of female students 
in Brooklyn College were chosen to listen to 
recorded samples of the speech of young (aged 
four to six) boys and girls. The samples were 
divided into Series A (girls) and Series B (boys). 
rhe listeners were told that some of the chil- 
dren might be stutterers and they were asked 
to indicate their opinion concerning each 
child. The results show that both male and 
female listeners regarded boys as_ stutterers 
slightly more often than they did girls; the dif- 
ference, however, was not statistically significant. 
Male listeners made significantly more (one 
per cent) diagnoses of stuttering than did the 
female listeners. 


Dixon, CARMEN, and SHELLEY, DEL, “Correcting 
Speech and Hearing Difficulties,” NEA 
Journal, XLIV (January, 1955), 47-48. 

The authors discuss the use of audio-visual 
materials useful in correcting speech defects, 
and stress the importance of such materials. 
They give a rather comprehensive list of 
specific items, such as films, lantern slides, and 
and where they may be 
obtained. Such a list should be helpful to the 
classroom teacher as well as to the speech 
rrectionist. 


records, indicate 


GUROLNICK, JOYCE, 


LXII 


written, well 


“Time to Talk,” Grade 


Teacher, (October, 1954), 18, 81. 
This well illustrated article is 
“Santed” to the classroom teacher. The author 


discusses speech defects and indicates certain 


therapeutic measures which a_ teacher un- 
tained in speech correction might well in- 
corporate into classroom work. 


MaRY CARMELIA, SisTER, “The Speech Defective 
Child,” Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, LI, 1 (August, 1954), 
578-581. 
\lthough this discussion is written for 
teachers and administrators in parochial schools, 
the statement of the importance of speech cor- 
rection and of the need for more trained 
Workers in this area is of interest and concern 

0 anyone interested in education. 

McCartHy, DoroTHea, “Language Disorders 
and Parent-Child Relationships,” The Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XIX 
(December, 1954), 514-523. 

In this interesting article the author points 
out that the language disorder syndrome tends 


sa] 


to be observed in children who manifest certain 
types of personality, and states that it appears 
to be profitable to study the home backgrounds 
of these children for clues to why some develop 
language disorders and others do not. She dis- 
cusses children without families, children who 
have too little parental contact, over-protected, 
rejected, and neglected children. 


In conclusion she states that children pre- 
senting non-organic language disorders “often 
seem to have disturbed family relationships” 
and that “the home atmosphere as determined 
by the personalities of the parents seems to be 
the most important single factor influencing the 
child’s development of language.” 


McWILLIAMS, Betty JANE, “Some Factors in the 
Intelligibility of Cleft-Palate Speech,” The 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XIX (December, 1954), 524-527- 

The experiment here reported was designed 
to study the components of intelligibility of 
the speech of cleft-palate adults. The subjects 
were 48 cleft-palate patients between the ages 
of 17 and 59. These subjects recorded samples 
of their speech and reading, which were 
evaluated by the investigator for determination 
of the number and type of articulation errors. 
Also, three judges rated these samples on 
intelligibility, and seven judges rated them on 
nasality. 

Positive relationships in every case were 
found to exist beyond the one per cent level of 
confidence on calculation of the correlation 
between (a) intelligibility and articulation er- 
rors, (b) intelligibility and nasality, and (c) 
nasality and articulation errors. 

The author interprets these findings as lend- 
ing support to the practice of “treating cleft- 
palate cases through a direct attack upon artic- 
ulation.” 


ScaRGILL, M. H., “Modern Linguistics and Re- 
covery from Aphasia,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XIX (December, 
1954), 507-513. 

The author points out that it is possible for 
an individual to know many words and yet be 
unable to understand or be understood because 
he does not know the grammar of the language. 
Understanding of the English language is based 
on “our understanding of the various devices by 
means of which English signals such things as 
‘question,’ ‘command,’ ‘subject,’ ‘modification.’ ” 

The author deplores the fact that present 
testing procedures used in determining lan- 
guage disturbances concentrate only on lexical 
terms. He states that any test used in aphasia 
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should be designed to take into account both the 
grammatical (linguistic) and the lexical mean- 
ing. He suggests that these tests might well 
include such an item as the following: “Which 
of the following words can be used in the 
blank space? Runs, Big: The large dog ———— 
quickly.” 

He hopes that this “sketchy description of 
what might speech 
therapist” will “perhaps stimulate interest in 
a profitable field of study.” 


linguistics offer to the 


SCHAEFF, ROBERT, and MATTHEWS, JAck, “A First 
Step in the’ Evaluation of Stuttering 
Therapy,” The Journal of Speech and Hear- 
ing Disorders, XIX 1954), 467- 
173: 


(December, 


This study is concerned with the evaluation 
as the result of 





of progress—or the lack of it 
speech therapy prescribed for stutterers. The 
judges were (a) five experts, all engaged in 
work requiring them to evaluate progress after 
therapy and with at least one thousand hours 
of clinical experience and (b) five naive judges 
volunteering from five sections of a sophomore 
class in psychology. All listened to tape record- 
ings of stuttering. 

stutterers whose 
stuttering ranged from mild to very severe. Pre- 
and post-therapy samples of their speech were 


The subjects were twenty 


tape recorded. 
The authors state, “From a practical point 
of view the results of the study indicate that 


naive judges may be used with confidence that 
no greater validity and inter-judge reliability 
would be obtained through the use of the les 
numerous experts. Furthermore, it is indicated 
that the simple criterion of ‘change in severity’ 
yields results as satisfactory [as] or better than 
more explicitly described criteria.” 

SHEEHAN, JosepH G., “An Integration of Psy. 
chotherapy and Speech Therapy through a 
Conflict 
of Speech and 


The Journal 
Disorders, XIX 


Theory of Stuttering,” 
Hearing 
(December, 1954), 474-481. 


The central thesis of this ‘article is that 
psychotherapy and speech therapy have a conm- 
mon goal. According to the author’s theory, 
stuttering is the result of a conflict (at various 
levels) between opposed urges to approach and 
to avoid the act of speaking. 

The author states that he considers any 
program of psychotherapy with stutterers- in- 
complete without speech therapy. He lists five 
reasons for his considering speech therapy es- 
sential, and outlines a sequence of treatment 
Therapy is carried out successively at each of 
the levels at which approach-avoidance con- 
flict occurs: word and situation, feeling, relation: 
ship, and ego-protective. 

Thus psychotherapy and speech therapy be 
come “twin avenues to the common goal of 
reducing the fear, avoidance and holding back 
responsible for the stutterer’s conflict.” 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Jon Hopkins, Editor 


REPORT ON DONALD. Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Service, University of Minnesota, 1949. 
20 minutes. Sound. Black and white. Sale: 


S&o. 


This film tells the story of Donald Carter, 
who enters the University of Minnesota as a 
college freshman and who receives help for 
his severe stuttering from the speech clinic. 
\s he sees others in the clinic he gets to have 
a more objective attitude toward himself and 
He is given typical assign- 
ments: to study himself in the mirror, to 
telephone, to speak with strangers, and the 
like. He gains control over his blocks and be- 
comes more confident, and better adjusted so- 
cially. 

This is a good film on stuttering, suitable for 
students in senior high school and college and 
for adults. 


his speech defect. 


HOW WELL CAN YOU READ LIPS? Ameri- 
can Film Company, 1946. 30 minutes. Sound. 
Partly in color. Sale: $125.; Rental: $4.00. 
This is a standardized motion picture test of 

lipreading ability suitable to all age levels with 

third-grade reading ability or above. Each 
person taking the test is supplied with a soft, 
shaded light on his desk and a blank for 
writing the answers. He lipreads the words, 
sentences, or story by watching the person 
shown on the screen. Then he writes in the 
appropriate blank on the answer sheet and 
raises his head to lipread what comes next. 

The test has been standardized and validated. 

One taking it, however, must focus attention 

on the screen and then on the answer sheet 

on his desk, making the physical mechanics 
somewhat taxing. 
JEANETTE ALLMAN, 
Canton [Ohio] Public Schools 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Produced by 
Parthian Productions, 1951; Distributed by 
Young America Films. 33 minutes. Sound. 
Black and white. Sale: $117.50. 


Pauline Letts and Robert Speaight act im- 
portant scenes from Shakespeare’s play. <A 
narrator who supplies transitions of time and 
Place aids their interpretation. 


Many of the major speeches are cut, and 
the political sub-plots and the role of Enobarbus 
are almost entirely omitted. The emphatic 
scenes between Antony and Cleopatra are high- 
lighted by their deaths. 

The film is adapted to senior high school 
students as a supplement to a study of Shake- 
speare in theatre and drama classes. Tech- 
nically, the photography is good, but the 
sound leaves something to be desired. The 
speeches are not clear, and much of the 
dialogue is mouthed and inaudible. There is 
a lack of feeling for the poetry, and the acting 
is very stilted. The film must be given a poor 
rating. 


CURTAIN TIME. Produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada, 1950; Distributed by 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films. go minutes. 
Sound. Black and white. Sale: $105. 


A small community adult group discusses 
the problems involved in beginning play 
productions. They consider and analyze such 
problems as casting, effective rehearsals, acting, 
make-up, costumes, and settings. They learn 
the details of organizing ticket sales and pub- 
licity. 

This film might aid in stimulating the organ- 
ization of amateur theatrical groups. Sound 
and photography are good. The film will 
serve to arouse interest in areas where it is 
needed, but its application is limited, since 
it is directed to the veriest beginners in rural 
communities. In an urban or metropolitan 
situation it would be inappropriate even for 
beginners. 

MICHAEL DUBETZ, 
Kent State University 


HOW TO PREPARE A CLASS REPORT. 
Coronet Films, 1953. 11 minutes. Sound. Sale: 
Black and white, $50.; Color, $100. 


This film encourages students at the junior 
or senior high school level to select subjects 
for reports from their own experiences. If 
the film accomplished nothing else it would 
be successful, but it provides as well other use- 
ful materials and suggestions: supplementing 
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personal experience with library research and 
personal interviews and observations, and or- 
ganizing materials in terms of specific audience 
demands. The teacher may use this film to ex- 
cellent advantage. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
Coronet Films, 1950. 11 minutes. Sound. Sale: 
Black and white, $50.; Color, $100. 

The teacher seeking a film to introduce a 
unit on public speaking and to motivate his 
students to greater effort may well try this 
one, which indicates the need for ability in 
public speaking in several life situations, em- 
phasizing the speaking necessary in campaign- 
ing for a school office. The film offers sugges- 
tions for the selection and arrangement of 
material and for delivery. By following the 
suggestions offered, one of the characters in 
the film 
ability. 


perceptibly improves his speaking 

The brevity of the film permits little in- 
struction, but the film catches the attention 
of secondary school students. 


J. H. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. Ster- 
ling Films, 1951. 4 minutes. Sound. Black and 
white. Sale: $10. 


Canada Lee interprets Lincoln’s most famous 
speech. Standing in the shadows of the Lin- 


coln Memorial in Washington, Mr. Lee reads 
from the bronze tablet, concentrating on the 
emotional connotations of the address to give 
a picturesque and moving interpretation. The 
film should be of interest to high school and 
college students. 


Acoustically and visually the film is fair to 
good, not quite living up to its possibilities, 


DANIEL WEBSTER. Encyclopedia Britannic 
Films, Inc., 1951. 20 minutes. Sound. Black 
and white. Sale: $85. 

Twenty minutes is scarcely sufficient time for 
the presentation of a biography of Daniel 
Webster. The film, however, does present a 
synoptic portrait of Webster, sketching the 
ideas and oratorical skills which made him 
\merica’s leading nineteenth century proponent 
of national unity. It further demonstrates, in 
brief, how changing political conditions af- 
fected his thinking. On the junior and senior 
high school levels this film can supply supple- 
mentary background to a study of nineteenth 
century America. It also provides a demon- 
stration of the oratory of another era, al- 
though the acting is a bit stereotyped and 
“hammy.” 

Sound and photography are good. 

JouN C. WEISER, 
Kent State University 
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